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BARBARIANS’ PROGRESS 


the last of the great islands that lie between Asia and 
Australia. They hold commanding bases between two oceans 
and two continents, and may pvrsue their way westwards across 
the Indian Ocean towards India and Africa, or southwards 
against Australia—or both. The general expectation in Australia 
is that her territory is the next enemy objective. And indeed it 
can hardly be otherwise, for it is thither that powerful American 
convoys, too late to bring help to Malaya or Java, have been 
making their way by several routes, bringing troops and aero- 
planes complete with ground-staff and equipment. The Japanese 
can scarcely allow these forces to accumulate unmolested, for 
it is from Australia that the Allied counter-attack will be 
delivered. They believe in getting in their blows first and 
choosing their battle-ground. The Australian view is that the 
Japanese will pursue the tactics they have adopted so successfully 
hitherto—that of consolidating supply-bases in the rear, capturing 
air-fields and establishing new bases in the vicinity, and so on 
from stepping-stone to stepping-stone. But they are now up 
against a far more formidable proposition than any that has yet 
confronted them. Before them lies a continent having vast empty 
spaces or country inhabited by indomitable people very unlike the 
native populations of Malaya and the Indies. Also they will 
have to face the main forces of Australia and a powerful army 
and air-force of Americans, not without strong naval support on 
the sea-approaches. Add to this the lengthening lines of com- 
munications, becoming more vulnerable as they advance. Since 
American help is at last assuming important dimensions, and will 
increase steadily, there are reasons for expecting successful 
resistance, and perhaps at no very distant time the beginning of 
an offensive. 


er Japanese have now established themselves on New Guinea, 


Japanese Barbarity 

The appalling story of atrocities committed on military prisoners 
and civilians by the Japanese army at Hong Kong told to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Eden must dispel any idea that in 
the Japanese we have an enemy less barbarous than the Nazis 
at their worst. He told of officers and men bound hand and 
foot and bayoneted to death; of women, both Asiatic and 
European, raped and murdered ; of refusal to permit the collection 
of the wounded and the burial of the dead; and the Japanese 
commander’s curt dismissal of the representations of General 
Maltby. Our thoughts go out to that far larger number of 
prisoners who fell into Japanese hands at Singapore. Mr. Eden 
spoke of the “mauseating hypocrisy ” of the Japanese claims that 


their armies were animated by the lofty precepts of the traditional 
chivalry—Bushido. This feudal code, which imposed its 
honourable obligations upon the knightly class in the past, has 
suffered a sea-change under the influences of a disintegrating 
modernism in which the more sinister elements in “ civilisation ” 
have been most readily absorbed. Even if excuse be made for the 
masses of the Japanese army not far removed from barbarism, there 
is no such excuse for leaders who have sanctioned and indeed 
ordered excesses. The civilisation of the Japanese military class is 
no more than skin-deep. What we see here is the ancient 
barbarism made infinitely worse by the cult of the newer barbar- 
ism copied from the Nazis. Our forces in the Far East have to face 
a foe whose power and cleverness are combined with savagery. 


Marking Time in Libya 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton shortly after his return from Cairo, where 
he represented the Cabinet as Minister of State, said some 
very interesting things about the economic services which the 
British have been able to render to the Middle Eastern countries, 
and about the building up of life-lines of supply through the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. But his remarks about the military 
position there will command more general attention. He pointed 
out that the Libyan campaign had had the effect of withdrawing 
an entire enemy air-fleet from the Russian front, in addition to 
locking up armoured troops, and thus rendering substantial help 
to our Ally. He asserted also that we were in a far better position 
to defend Egypt or meet an attack by Rommel than when the 
Libyan campaign started. We had captured immense stocks of 
Rommel’s ammunition and taken heavy toll of enemy shipping, 
and Rommel was now in the position we were in at El Agheila— 
that of having long, difficult and exposed lines of supply behind 
him. He explained, in fact, that our position is extremely favour- 
able, and it will be readily appreciated that our Command does 
not want to repeat the process of re-capturing more desert with 
the sole result of putting Rommel in a more favourable position. 
None the less, one would like to know that it was intended to 
turn our good position to account. The fact has to be faced 
that the supply-lines through the Red Sea may. be in grave danger 
if the Japanese press on across the Indian Ocean, and this may 
make it a matter of supreme urgency to our whole position in 
the Near East that the Mediterranean route should be reopened. 
It may be that a determined strategy in Africa will prove to be 
the only way of safety for our Middle Eastern life-lines. Marking 
time no doubt has its value as defensive strategy. But is 
marking time essential, and a defensive strategy inevitable? 
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Berlin and Vichy 


Relations between the United Powers and Vichy are becoming 
increasingly strained as evidence accumulates that Germany is 
bent on diverting to her own purposes both the French fleet and 
French industrial capacity, particularly its capacity for the pro- 
duction of aeroplanes and tanks. On the subject of the fleet, 
and notably the ‘ Dunkerque,’ which has been brought back from 
Oran to Toulon, the United States Government has made forcible 
representations and received assurances which the State Depart- 
ment does not seem to consider adequate. This is manifestly 
a question of capital importance. The British and American 
fleets are necessarily scattered owing to Japan’s aggression. If 
to the formidable nucleus of the German fleet and the remnants 
of the Italian fleet, which still includes one or two powerful 
battleships, were added the ‘Dunkerque’ and other lesser units 
of the French navy the strategic dangers created would be grave. 
Any action calculated to forestall that would be justified. The 
same must be said of action against the French munition- 
factories, whether in the occupied or the unoccupied area, which 
are being systematically exploited by the Germans. There is 
talk, for example, of an output of 2,000 aeroplanes of German 
design from French factories at a time when evidence accumu- 
lates daily that the air-arm, both by itself and in co-operation 
with ships or troops, is likely to be the decisive factor in every 
theatre of war. ‘To bomb French factories and kill French 
workers is utterly distasteful, but to allow Germany to secure an 
immunity for production in France which she cannot hope for in 
the case of production in Germany is to go halfway towards 
losing the war. 


More Anglo-American Co-operation 

A significant step has just been taken by the British and the 
United States Governments, which shows that the understanding 
between them goes far beyond their association for purposes of 
war. Our colonial problem in the Caribbean islands had become 
acute before the war, and the war itself has not prevented the 
Government from pressing on with the reforms recommended 
by the Royal Commission set up in 1938. But in Puerto Rico 
and in the regions of the bases she has lately taken over America 
has her own and similar problems in the same area, demanding 
similar social, economic and constitutional reforms. The setting 
up of a joint Anglo-American Caribbean Commission to inquire 
into matters pertaining to labour, agriculture, housing, health, 
education, social welfare and finance in this region is a step 
which could only be usefully taken by two countries which saw 
eye to eye on matters of this kind, touching such delicate 
questions as the advancement of native races in the colonies and 
the economic and social reforms which are ripe for introduction. 
Such an experiment could only be made by two countries which 
have the same democratic ideals of colonial development ; and 
one result of the joint inquiry may be to produce uniformity 
of method in administration in the Caribbean area. The need 
for industrial and social development in the British Caribbean 
islands is considerable, and if, as is likely, the new arrangement 
means that American capital will be available for such purposes, 
the advantage will be considerable. 


The War-Bill 


On Tuesday Sir Kingsley Wood asked the House of Commons 
for a supplementary vote of credit which will bring the year’s 
expenditure up to £4,250,000,000. Expenditure during the last 
six weeks has been at the rate of about £14,500,000 a day. These 
colossal figures indicate money the greater part of which goes 
in wages paid to workers engaged in war industry, or to soldiers, 
sailors and airmen in this country. The State has become directly 
or indirectly the principal employer of labour, and these millions 
paid out daily represent the wages-bill. The expenditure is 


not, however, in the ordinary sense productive, since the products 
to a great 


of labour are extent thrown away for ever in the 
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bottomless pit of war ; but so long as enough of it comes back to 
the Exchequer in the form of taxation and savings, and expenditure 
on private consumption is kept down, then severe inflation will 
be avoided. That is the supreme task of financial policy at this 
time. There can be no question of saving on war expenditure, 
provided waste is avoided—that has to be watched as vigilantly 
as ever—but there must be saving on the part of individuals who, 
collectively, cannot consume more than there is, but can easily 
send up prices if they use their money selfishly. The Budget 
speech has yet to come, and Sir Kingsley Wood did not give 
away any secrets. His task is to do by compulsion what cannot 
be done by persuasion. It is doubtful if much more could be 
obtained by direct taxation, but there are possibilities in the 
sphere of indirect taxation. 


Stiffening -up 

A Judge sitting at Assizes one day this week said, in sentencing 
stealers of machine-tools to long terms of imprisonment, that if 
he could he would have passed a death-sentence. There are 
those who have suggested a like penalty for persons guilty of 
“ black-market ” offences—trafficking illegally in controlled articles. 
The Home Secretary, in announcing the strengthening of the 
Defence Regulations applicable to such cases, has not gone as 
far as that, but he has gone satisfactorily far. The penalties to 
which guilty persons are liable are to be one year’s imprison- 
ment On summary conviction and 14 years’ penal servitude on 
indictment. Fines can be imposed in addition, and it is empha- 
sised that they must be at least sufficient to exceed any profit the 
offender may have been shown to have made out of the trans- 
action. Such an increase of penalties is to be wholeheartedly 
welcomed, and it is to be hoped that sentences on this scale will 
secon be passed and given wide publicity. At the same time, other 
measures designed to prepare the nation for meeting its dangers 
in different fields are announced. The disappearance of the white 
loaf in a few weeks will be distasteful—though the effect on 
health will be beneficial rather than otherwise—but it will relieve 
shipping at a time when the pressure on shipping is almost in- 
tolerable. In addition, compulsion to join the Home Guard is 
to be applied to men up to §1 years of age over the whole of 
Southere England. All these are steps in the right direction, and 
more steps—notably the prohibition of extravagant meals—are 
needed yet. The nation must be placed, far too late in the day, 
on a war-footing. 


Comb-out of Officers 

Some misgivings were evinced in Parliament last Tuesday about 
the working of the new Army Council instruction calling for 
reports on all officers up to the rank of lieutenant-colonel of the 
age of forty-five and upwards. Each officer will be recommended 
for retention in his unit, or service in less active units, or retire- 
ment. The object, of course, is to weed out men who physically 
or for other reasons are not equal to their job, and that of course 
is a desirable object. The first criticism that arises is, why not 
extend the test to the more senior officers, among whom is a 
larger proportion of men wedded to the ideas of the last war, 
and who in responsible positions are capable of doing more 
harm. The answer is that such officers are under individual 
supervision ; one can only hope that there will be as much 
vigilance in their cases as in those of their juniors. There are 
cynics who will ask: Who are to guard our guardians? It 
would be a grave mistake if the main criterion in eliminating the 
unfit were to be that of age alone ; and it would also be a mistake 
if men of brains and imagination, unequal to the more exacting 
physical tasks of the Army, were not made available in other 
military spheres. It was suggested in the House that those who 
have been the frankest in their expression of opinion would be 
the victims of inelastic orthodoxy, but the suggestion was frowned 
upon by Mr. Sandys. Lord Birdwood’s appeal for considerate 
treatment of men who held temporary commissions in the last 
war, and gave up all to become subalterns after Dunkirk, should 
carry weight. 
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O the world must stili wait for the Cabinet’s decision on 

India. That is in a sense a disappointment, and no doubt 
it may be so taken in India itself. But the delay will be brief, 
and there is considerable compensation. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who, to adapt a famous critic’s phrase, has become the 
indispensable man in the inevitable place, is taking to 
India the conclusions on which the Cabinet has already 
agreed. The reasons for that step, as set forth by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on Wednesday, are con- 
vincing. The almost insuperable difficulty of satisfying all the 
principal parties in India is a matter of common knowledge. 
The Congress Party is the largest, and on the whole the most 
clamant, but out of a population of some 300,000,000 in British 
India the Moslems number over 90,000,000, and the Depressed 
Classes another 50,000,000. The vast majority of the two 
latter sections are implacably opposed to any settlement that 
will give a permanent electoral predominance, by virtue of 
numbers, to Congress. The Cabinet’s plan, whatever its nature, 
is useless unless it is accepted at any rate by Congress, under 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and the Moslem League, under Mr. 
Jinnah, and neither of those communal leaders has so far 
exhibited a spark of the spirit of conciliation. Hence Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ mission of explanation and persuasion. A 
better envoy could not have been chosen. As a member of 
the War Cabinet he is ex hypothesi in favour of the plan the 
Cabinet has adopted. He has visited India and talked with 
all its leaders comparatively recently—as lately as 1940—and 
he is much more a persona grata with all of them than any 
other member of the Cabinet. 

Till the details of the Government’s decision are known it 
would be’ purposeless to discuss their probable reception in 
India. If the respective leaders stand by their published declar- 
ations no agreed settlement is possible. Mr. Nehru will accept 
nothing less than’full independence now. Mr. Jinnah asserts 
that, rather than acquiesce in rule by a Hindu majority, he 
would choose secession, or, according to one of this week’s 
messages from India, civil war. That alone—like the inter- 
views with Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi which have appeared 
in recent issues of The Spectator—demonstrates how largely 
charged is the present situation with danger as well as hope. 
It will be Sir Stafford Cripps’ task to avert the dangers and 
realise the hopes. If he can do that he will have rendered 
incomparable service to the Commonwealth. He can only do 
it, so far as can be seen, by rallying from all camps a sufficient 
body of moderate men who recognise that in this hour of 
peril for India disunity means certain disaster. A small group 
of such moderates, led by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, laid before 
Mr. Churchill two months and more ago proposals—chief 
among them the complete Indianisation of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the re-establishment of constitutional 
government in the provinces—which it is to be hoped that 
the Cabinet has accepted, though the decision regarding those 
provinces where Congress holds a majority must rest with 
Congress itself ; if it prohibits its own followers from taking 
office, and no other Ministry can hold its place against a 
Congress majority, the British Government is clearly powerless 
in the matter. But if the influence of men like Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari and others who could be named is thrown behind a 
moderate solution at this critical hour—the final adoption of a 
constitution being left, as it must be left, till after the war— 
then the edge of the extremists’ weapons may be turned. 

Pending the disclosure of the Cabinet’s conclusions and news 
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of their reception in India that is as much as can be usefully 
said about the immediate issues. But certain reflections are 
pertinent, as a background to the present situation. Whatever 
degree of self-government India obtains—and the complete 
form of self-government which Dominion status involves has 
been unequivocally promised her—she will not be getting better 
government than she enjoys today, nor as good. There is likely 
to be for some time less general efficiency, less disinterestedness, 
less scrupulous justice, more jobbery, than under the existing 
system. Generations of public-spirited and incorruptible 
administrators have carried to India standards which were 
only reached here in Britain after centuries. Those standards 
will not be maintained automatically. India’s apprenticeship in 
self-goverment has been brief. It dates, in effect, only from the 
creation of the Morley-Minto Councils in 1909. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, still in operation so far as the Central 
Government is concerned, marked substantial progress, and the 
Government of India Act of 193§ made progress more sub- 
stantial sull. What that Act might have achieved, and in large 
areas—Bengal with its 50,000,000 population, the Punjab with 
its 25,000,000— is actually achieving, an article by Sir Malcolm 
Darling on a later page indicates. Everything that immediately 
concerns the life of the people, education, agriculture, irriga- 
tion, public health, is in the hands of purely Indian provincial 
governments responsible to democratically elected assemblies, 
and British civil servants are working loyally under Indian 
Ministers. Those conditions would be obtaining in all the 
eleven provinces if Congress had not, as a political move 
totally unconnected with provincial government, called the 
Congress Ministers out on strike in seven out of the 
eleven. 

But while the dictum that self-government is better than 
good government is not universally true—that depends on the 
degree of the efficiency or otherwise of the self-government— 
it is unquestionably true in the case of India. The demand for 
self-government there cannot be resisted, and is not being. All 
that remains is a narrow difference on date and conditions. 
Under British administration, and through the period of pro- 
gressive transference of authority to Indian hands in recent 
years, India has been kept united internally and secure from 
external attack. Communications, industries, agriculture have 
been methodically developed, and the industries have when 
necessary been given protection against British competition 
in spite of protests in interested British circles. It would be 
deplorable if the inauguration of full Indian self-government 
meant retrogression in any of those fields. But the feelings of 
those Indians who demand Dominion status, or even complete 
independence, at any cost are perfectly intelligible, and the 
demand, even though nine-tenths of the patient peasants of 
India, concerned with little but the hard task of earning their 
daily bread, care little for the contentions of the political élite, 
must be conceded without cavil or reserve. It is to be hoped 
for India’s own sake that the final stage now impending can 
be carried through by some such ordered process as the Indian 
moderates have proposed. A precipitancy that would spell 
division in India—and division in the Indian Army, in which 
Moslems are represented in numbers far above their proportion 
of the population—might plunge the country into irreparable 
disaster. , 

The Indian scene, therefore, must be scanned both with 
hope and with anxiety. With Indian aspirations there is and 
should be the fullest sympathy. The desire for self-government 
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is, after all, the legacy of generations of British thought and 
doctrine. That there have been faults in British administration 
in India must be freely admitted. In what administration has 
there not been? But that it has been directed consistently 
to the welfare of India itself first and foremost may be claimed 
unreservedly. The grounds for Indian complaint lie in other 
fields. It is futile to talk of political equality in Whitehall 
five thousand miles away when Englishmen.—certain English- 
men only,—in India by their aloofness and superiority are pro- 
claiming their rejection of the idea of social equality. The 
harm done to Anglo-Indian relations thereby in the past is 
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out of all proportion to the volume of the evil or the intentions 
of the offenders, for the sensitiveness of Indians in such a 
matter is natural and justified. But such an attitude is the very 
antithesis of the relationship nine Britons out of ten desire 
to see maintained with India today. There can be no more 
question of an India under British rule. That chapter is 
virtually closed already. But there is still not only ample room, 
but manifest need, for close and free co-operation between a 
self-governing India, a self-governing Britain and the self- 
governing British Dominions. It is for India to elect for that 
—or against it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is understood that a Pres; Attaché at the British Embassy in 

Moscow is about to be appointed. This is obviously a step 
of capital importance, and it would be reassuring to know that 
that is being realised where it should be. It is a post of immense 
difficulty. Moscow is the home of propaganda, and the efficiency 
of anyone dealing with information and propaganda will be 
appraised swiftly and ruthlessly. This appointment seems belated 
enough, but even so it would be far better to send no one at 
all than to send someone inadequate. At Rome in the recent 
past we had Sir William McClure, formerly Times correspondent 
there ; at Paris Sir Charles Mendl. At Washington there is Sir 
Gerald Campbell, with an efficient staff. This is no time to send 
men of lesser calibre than that to Moscow—though they need 
not be knights. Essential qualifications are some knowledge of 
Russian, some contact with, if not actual experience of, journalism 
and a certain reasonable degree of sympathy with Russia’s general 
attitude. A man, moreover, of some standing and force of 
character, and with a diplomatic mind if not diplomatic 
experience, is obviously needed ; an Old Etonian tie is not in- 
dispensable in Moscow. About the particular choice understood to 
have been made I will say nothing—the prospective attaché did 
not appoint himself, and he may be admirably qualified for other 
posts, if not for this—except that he, or anyone else who may, 
after all, be chosen, must be judged by the criteria I have 
suggested. No one without most or all of those qualifications 
ought to go to Moscow. There is the possibility here of com- 
mitting a calamitous mistake, and it seems very near being 
committed. The responsibility lies, I understand, with the 
Ministry of Information, but the Foreign Office ought obviously 
to concern itself in the matter. 


* * * 7 


Racial theories are in fashion ; and one might say of chess that 
its presiding geniuses have almost invariably been of Slav, 
Teutonic or Jewish race. The great Cuban master Capablanca 
was, like Morphy, an exception—a Latin who became chess- 
champion of the world. He was a mathematician and approached 
the game from a coldly analytical standpoint ; he aimed at wear- 
ing down his opponent by ruthless simplification and superiority 
of technique ; it was a style which was intensely exasperating to 
imaginative but less accurate players. He was playing chess from 
the age of about five ; he was the acknowledged first player of the 
world long before he gained the formal title. Dr. Emmanuel 
Lasker, the official champion, refused for years to meet him. 
When finally the match took place Lasker was so remorselessly 
outclassed that, after losing five games and winning none, he 
refused to continue. Like the German Army, Capablanca was 
for long considered invincible. He himself announced that 
chess had played itself out and that there was no room left for 
He even suggested increasing the 
squares on the chessboard and the number of the For 
he was duly punished. After. some prevarica- 
tion, Capablanca accepted a challenge from the Russian master 
Alekhin. A sort of frisson went through the chess-world when 
Alekhin scored an outright win in the first game ; even then few 
people dared to forecast Alekhin’s ultimate victory,—by 6 to 3. 


further advance or originality. 
pieces, 


“ hybris ” 
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Capablanca never regained his supremacy in the chess-world ; but 
his rare appearances in tournaments were always an event, and 
it remained a great honour to win against him. 

* * * * 

Curiosity still prevails regarding the nature of the difference 
of opinion which ended Mr. Garvin’s association with The 
Observer. There was no doubt more than one subject of dis- 
sension, but I gather that the final split came over the editor’s 
enthusiasm for Mr. Churchill and Lord Beaverbrook. There 
is ample evidence to support that if, as I understand, the 
feature headed “ Forum,” which of late appeared regularly under 
Mr. Garvin’s article, is to be taken broadly as a proprietorial anti- 
dote. On February 15th “Forum” (signed on this occasion 
S. K.-H.) declared that “ Mr. Churchill must make the great 
personal sacrifice of abandoning the congenial task of Minister 
of Defence.” On that Mr. Garvin observed concisely the follow- 
ing Sunday, “ An impossible proposition. As well might it have 
been suggested to Chatham that-he should remain in some kind 
of office but cease to be Minister for War.” At the same time 
he eulogised Lord Beaverbrook assiduously: “The alternating 
force and persuasiveness of Lord Beaverbrook’s personality.” 
“We judge that his present separation from the Government is 
unlikely to be permanent. Emergency will become compulsive.” 
A week later again (Mr. Garvin’s Churchill-Chatham-Beaverbrook 
article being his swan-song): “ Forum,” this time unsigned, gave 
Lord Beaverorook a conspicuously low rating (“So far from 
Lord Beaverbrook being the only possible man for such a task 
as this, only the last two items can be said to fit his particular 
talents”). It was obviously a question of whether proprietor or 
editor would say when first 

* a 7 . 


Having had occasion a day or two ago to look up one or two 
facts concerning Victor Hugo, I have come by chance on an 
instructive pair of literary judgenients. On Les Misérables the 
searcher after guidance will find this: 

“The greatest epic and dramatic work of fiction ever created 
or conceived.”—Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

And this: 

“A panoramic romance of modern life, mannered beyond 
measure in style and abounding in absurdities and longueurs.”— 
Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. 

The Britannica article was written by Algernon Charles Swin- 

burne, that in Chambers by W. E. Henley. Henley, to do him 

justice, does add, “but including also not a little of Hugo’s 

sincerest and most touching invention and achievement.” Still—. 
* * * * 


I once recommended in this column two admirable sixpenny 
books or booklets on Soviet Russia, Sir Bernard Pares’ Russia 
in the Penguin Books, and Jennie Lee’s Russia Our Ally. For the 
benefit of those, if any, who can run to a shilling in these days, 
let me add Soviet Russia, by K. Gibberd, just published by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. It contains no opinions, 
Or next to none, but, what is much better, unvarnished facts 
on the basis of which the intelligent reader can form opinions of 
his own. JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


HE campaign in the Far East has cast up so many surprises 

that we are in danger of missing its lessons in our chagrin 
at its rebuffs. It may, therefore, be serviceable to review its 
more outstanding episodes as objectively as possible in an 
attempt to get them into a correct perspective. It is, perhaps, 
inevitable that our first appreciations should be of little service. 
In such a crisis no one tends to regard any achievement over- 
seriously that does not spell success in checking an opponent 
whom we know now to be as unchivalrous and cruel as any who 
has ever taken the field. But since success is a variable term, 
and only the conditions give it any dependable validity, we must 
attempt to base our conclusions on a wholly objective study of 
the facts. Take, first, the campaign in Luzon, for which General 
MacArthur has been rightly praised. Let us examine what 
actually occurred. The Japanese invaded Luzon on December gth, 
apparently at three points—in the north, west and south. The 
United States and Filipino troops fought very skilfully; but 
from the conditions under which the landings were made they 
could not bring against the invader their full force. Luzon is 
about four-fifths the size of England, and straggles out to the 
south-east in an irregular mass. Its adequate defence would 
have required more troops and material than General MacArthur 
possessed ; and, in point of fact, within a fortnight the enemy 
had made good his hold. 

He was even developing operations converging upon the 
capital. In less than a month the Japanese had entered Manila 
and were in possession of the bulk of this great island. General 
MacArthur, having skilfully evaded the pincers movement by 
which General Homma attempted to trap him, had fallen back 
to the north-west of the capital and was taking up his position 
in the Bataan peninsula. It is the long successful stand in this 
position that has won the world’s admiration. But let us examine 
how he came to stand there and the conditions of the place of 
his resistance. In his broadcast of February 23rd, Mr. Roosevelt 
said: “For 40 years it has always been our strategy—a strategy 
born of necessity—that in the event of a full-scale attack on the 
islands by Japan we should fight a delaying action and retire 
slowly into the Bataan peninsula and to Corregidor.” General 
MacArthur had, in fact, inherited a carefully thought-out strategy, 
and it is known that for months before the Japanese attack the 
Philippines President held periodical conferences with all the 
defence chiefs. 

Bataan had long been carefully studied on the spot by the 
commander who would be responsible for its defence. It had 
been skilfully prepared ; and it was by nature and art a most 
formidable position. Its westward side abuts on the China Sea, 
and the approaches are guarded by fairly abundant artillery. To 
the east it is washed by the waters of Manila Bay, the key to 
which is Corregidor. This island-fortress is only two miles from 
the southern tip of the peninsula, and covers the southern lip 
of the bay with its thirteen-inch guns. It has a considerable 
number of anti-aircraft guns and underground galleries, ample 
food, ammunition and power ; its back is covered by the positions 
on the peninsula which it in turn protects. The two are com- 
plementary. Such, in brief, is the position of the Bataan 
peninsula. It offers a shorter line, good cover, protection against 
tank-assault, and a moderate security from all sides. 

The Malay peninsula is about a fifth larger than Luzon, but 
it was not overrun until a full two months had expired. It is, 
of course, more compact; but it has the great disadvantage of a 
connexion by land with the enemy’s base in Indo-China. More- 
over, its people live under nine separate governments, unlike the 
Filipinos, who are a Commonwealth under training to exercise 
the duties of a single sovereign State in four years’ time. Posi- 
tions could not, therefore, be studied with a view to their suit- 
ability for defence with the same wholehearted support. They 
could not, and it is hardly to be expected that they could, be 
prepared for a form of attack which almost to the end was 


unexpected. While Luzon could be prepared in peace in the 
years immediately preceding the attack, and munitioned to meet 
it, Britain was at war. The troops necessary to form the garrison 
had to be concentrated there during military operations, with such 
resources as were available when more pressing calls had been 
satisfied. The conditions were, in fact, entirely different ; and, 
in place of the strong Bataan upon whics to retire, the troops 
nad to fall back to an island not prepared for landward’ attack. 

The island of Singapore fell in a week ; but examining 4ll the 
conditions can it be said that, with merely a token air-support 
and a force that, from the conditions under which it was put 
into the line, could be taken piecemeal, the defence was so dis- 
creditable as it at first seemed? What is the significant difference 
between this campaign and that in Luzon? This island was over- 
run more quickly ; and if a defensive position has been brilliantly 
held, it is because it was selected with the utmost care after 
years of consideration and discussion. If the General Staff can- 
not be expected to think out all the forms of attack to which one 
of the key-positions of the world may be subject—a moot point, 
ene may say—at least that could have been done when it seemed 
necessary to send out reinforcements there. There are sites in 
the peninsula that could have been turned into such strong 
positions that it is difficult to think of anyone attacking them 
successfully except by a siege. General MacArthur’s lines in 
Bataan have been attacked in almost every conceivable way— 
by massed frontal attack, by heavy drives against the flanks, by 
infiltration, by attempts to turn the line with forces landed from 
the sea ; and it is even said that General Homma has committed 
hara-kiri in despair. 

General Gordon Bennett has said some hard things about the 
command and the subordinate officers. The mind to retreat and 
the obsession with defence are neither of them admirable in 
themselves ; but according to Mr. Roosevelt they were the out- 
look for a campaign in Luzon for 40 years! They depend wholly 
upon circumstances. To take the offensive with a grossly inade- 
quate force, with only the smallest proportion of the equipment 
of one’s opponent, is merely stupid; though once in a way it 
may succeed. The fault that one may find in the conduct of 
the Malayan campaign is simply that retreat was the order of 
the day when there was no assurance that tomorrow would be 
any better. The command was “ defence-minded ” no more than 
that of Luzon ; but General MacArthur had taken care to retreat 
upon positions that would economise his force and give him the 
chance to hold a superior enemy ; he has never anticipated that 
he can hold out indefinitely with all his communications cut. 
The difference is that, condemned to retreat, he had prepared 
a place to retreat to ; thrown upon the defensive, he had selected 
a position which would give him a chance to defend. 

The lessons to be derived from the campaigns in Java and 
Burma are not gravely different. Java, cut in two in a week, 
with its capital captured, the west of the island over-run and 
its headquarters defences pierced, is apparently still fighting on. 
But what can happen now? The time to exert the maximum 
force was in the first stage of the invasion. When the attempt 
failed, as probably under the circumstances it had to fail, all 
was really over. The defence of Java lay farther afield. There 
was only one hope for it. If, recognising its cardinal importance, 
the United Nations had concentrated there sufficient force, human 
and material, the second attempt at invasion might have been 
broken like the first. In Burma the same lack of foresight appears 
to have conditioned the development of the campaign. It is 
admittedly a theatre of the greatest importance. It is the link 
with China ; yet, in seven weeks, the link has been severed. 

It is nd longer easy to see how Burma, and therefore China, 
can be reinforced and supplied. Yet this theatre might have 
been developed into one from which we could damage Japan 
more rapidly and more surely than any other. If we could have 
kept the gate open and have poured in troops and supplies, we 
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might have had the chance to compel Japan to conform to our 
attack instead of being forced to provide her with an ineffective 
echo. But, if we study thes: campaigns, we may draw certain 
inferences for our future guidance. Firstly, it is clear that we 
are for the present thrown back on the strategic defensive, though 
the tactical offensive should be as widely practised as possible. 
Sea-power is the key to the redemption of the position. Second, 
the fortune of war is merciless to those who do not fight 
with their brains as well as their wills. And, thirdiy, bad as is 
our record in the Far East, a great deal of the trouble is our 
misfortune if much is also our fault. 


SELF-GOVERNING INDIA 


By SIR MALCOLM DARLING* 

[At a time when one urgent need in India is the restoration of 
democratic government in all the Indian provinces, a study of one 
province where such government has been working without inter- 
mission since the 1935 Act came into force may be instructive. 
The Provincial Governments in Bengal, Sind and Orissa are also 
working normally.] 


“ OD bless the Punjab Assembly,” exclaimed a well-known 

caterer in Simla in the summer of 1937. Provincial 
autonomy had just been introduced throughout British India, 
and the Punjab, unlike the provinces with a Congress majority, 
settled down at once to work the new constitution. There was 
an atmosphere of general satisfaction and good temper, which 
expressed itself during the Punjab Assembly’s first session at 
Simla in an endless succession of enormous tea-parties. Hence 
the caterer’s pious exclamation. These tea-parties were char- 
acteristic of the Punjab in more ways than one. Though they 
followed party lines—it might be Unionist today and Congress 
tomorrow—there was no impassable gulf between the guests, 
and Ayes and Noes would often be brought together at the same 
table by tea and cakes. The governing party—the Unionist— 
was itself in alliance with two out of the seven other parties, 
and its Premier, Sir Sikander Hayat-Khan, had wisely combined 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh in his Ministry, thereby making a 
notable attempt to bring the three great religious communities 
of the Punjab together in the government of the province. That 
was nearly five yedrs ago, and this combination, formed not 


under the stress of war, but in the full calm of peace, still 
governs the Punjab. 
But does it really govern, those who maintain that India 


, 


is not “free” may ask. In the provinces in which it 
had a majority—six out of eleven—Congress refused for some 
weeks to take office on the ground that it would not be allowed to 
govern. “Look at all the safeguards in the constitution,” they 
said. “ Ministers will be tied hand and foot, and governors will 
govern as before.” In the Punjab, with its population of 
25,000,000, the Unionist party had no doubts. It sprang into 
the saddle at once, and found no sign of the dreaded leading- 
rein’ If it was there, it was hidden away in the pocket of the 
Governor, who rode alongside in case his advice was needed 
at any doubtful turning or fence. In the Congress provinces 
advice must often have been needed, as few of the Congress 
leaders had had much experience of administration or office. 
But in the Punjab four out of the six Ministers had already held 
office, under the Montagu-Chelmsford dyarchic system. Sir 
Sikander, indeed, had twice acted as Governor of the province, 
and had shown a sagacity, grasp and breadth of mind which the 
last five years have only made more evident. 

This administrative experience was twice blest. It not only 
gave the Ministers self-confidence, but it also enabled them 
from the start to get the best out of the army of highly-trained 
Officials who suddenly found themselves called upon to work 
for new masters. Much more was. involved in this than a 
change of government from one party to another. It was a 
definite transference of authority from a service accustomed to 


[*Practically the whole of Sir Malcolm Darling's official life, from 
I9II to 1940, was spent in the Punjab.] 
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govern to the elected representatives of the people. (Over one- 
third of this service, it may be noted, was Indian, the remainder 
British.) In Congress circles there was grave doubt as to how they 
would be served. I well remember the surprise expressed by one 
of their supporters in another province at the loyalty which his 
party had found there. In the Punjab there were frequently 
differences of opinion between Ministers and those who served 
them—and it is to the credit of both sides that they were freely 
expressed—but once orders were given they were carried out 
with scrupulous and unhesitating loyalty. 

Some of us whose work was specially concerned with the 
development of the province saw no reason to regret the change 
in one respect, at any rate. The Unionists’ programme had pro- 
mised “special help for the weak and the backward,” and their 
avowed aim was to lighten the burden of the peasantry, and to 
expand the nation-building activities of Governmen:. in this 
they were only following in the steps of their predecessors, for 
the Punjab already led in the field of rural development. But 
they brought to their work the energy and enthusiasm of a 
Government determined to justify itself in the eyes of the 
world, and, moreover, to prove that it had the interests of the 
under-dog as much at heart as any other party in India. Within 
two years they were spending nearly £2,500,000 a year out of 
a total annual budget of £8,500,000 millions on nation-building 
activities, and had set aside over £400,000 as a special develop- 
ment fund to finance a six-year programme of intensive rural 
development. This was al] the more remarkable in that in 1938 
the south-east corner of the Punjab was visited by famine. For 
many months over 200,000 people were being relieved, mostly 
by being employed on public works. Suffering there was, but it 
may be doubted whether any severe famine has ever caused less, 

Formerly the Punjab, with its scanty rainfall, was peculiarly 
liable to famine, but now, thanks to a policy which in eighty 
years produced over 20,000 miles of irrigation-canals, famine 
is a purely local visitation. This highly beneficent policy of the 
old Government has been carried vigorously forward by the new. 
A scheme which had just matured for improving the irrigation of 
a tract of nearly one million acres was put in hand at once, 
and in a little over two years water began to run along the 
new canal. An even more ambitious project is now under 
construction. The surplus waters of the Indus are being har- 
nessed and over 800,000 acres of almost waterless country will 
in time be irrigated. 

The rapid increase of population which began after the last 
war synchronised with a heavy fall in prices. The two together 
had a very disturbing effect upon the peasant, and when the 
new constitution gave him the vote, he began to mutter his 
discontent uncomfortably loud. Promises, not all sober, were 
made to him at the election, and to redeem them a number 
of drastic bills, called the Black Bills by their more heated 
opponents, were passed to free him from the thraldem of the 
moneylender. Their effect was to make the recovery of even a 
just debt difficult, and some ancient debts were wiped off 
altogether. It was a bold piece of legislation, and there was 
much talk about the threat to the sanctity of contract. Good or 
bad—it is too soon to say which—the Bills illustrate an important 
feature of provincial autonomy in the Punjab. In all-India 
politics the main lines of cleavage are religious, but in the 
Punjab, thanks to Hindu, Muslim and Sikh being united in the 
Ministry, they are economic (in so far as they are not personal), 
centring on the struggle between the agricultural and the 
non-agricultural interests. 

Though Hindu, Muslim and Sikh are working amicably to- 
gether in the Government, there is no real fusion between the 
three communities. Communalism—the bend sinister on India’s 
scutcheon—goes deeper in the Punjab than anywhere else in 
India, and being three-headed is more discordant. In an attempt 
to give each community its fair share of Government posts, 
efficiency has to some extent been sacrificed to expediency. A 
man’s religion, too, often gets him a post which he could not 
have gained by merit only, or bars him from one in spite of 
merit. Thus religious differences, which should not find ex- 
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pression in any truly democratic system of government, tend to 
be perpetuated. Nor has this kept the communal volcano, which 
sometimes slumbers but is never extinct, from occasionally 
flaring up with all the fire and brimstone of a murderous riot. 
Even more embarrassing have been the disturbances caused by 
the Khaksar movement under its Muslim leader, who modelled 
himself on Hitler. All these troubles have, however, been more 
or less firmly dealt with, and it may be said that in the difficult 
field of law and order—peculiarly difficult in so virile and 
passionate a province as the Punjab—the new Ministers have 
justified themselves beyond the expectation of some prophets. 
In any case, they cannot be blamed for the existence of divisions 
which were acute long before they came into power. 

But, if they cannot be blamed for difficulties inherited from 
the past, equally they cannot be given all the credit for what 
they have achieved, nor, indeed, would they claim it; the car 
of State was handed over to them in such good running-order 
that even with bad driving it must have functioned tolerably well 
for a considerable time. This, however, must be said. As 
drivers, they have proved themselves as professional, though not 
quite as disinterested, as those who went before them, with the 
great added advantage of being of the soil. In their Premier, 
too, they had a man born to the occasion. Had every other 
province made as good a job of provincial autonomy, India her- 
self must by now have been fully autonomous, as, let us hope, 
it will be before long. 


AMERICA IN ITS FICTION 


By D. W. BROGAN 

WO or three weeks ago, in The Times Book Club, I saw a 
T middle-aged lady pick up a thickish volume and turn 
interrogatively to an attendant. “Oh that’s an American book,” 
was the comment. All sorts of natural reflections spring into the 
mind. Typical English superciliousness, vagueness, intellectual 
laziness—all natural reflections, and all, I think, wrong. For the 
customer did not put the book down at once, nor was there any 
note of scorn or boredom in the attendant’s voice. The book 
was not, in fact, borrowed, but it was rejected in the tone in 
which one says, “not a thriller this time,’ or “no biographies.” 
That is, “an American book ” was treated as a class, with its own 
merits, only this’ time something different was required. 

What is this class of “American book”? It comprises not 
merely books written by Americans. Mr. Gunther’s new book on 
Latin America, Mr. Shirer or Mr, Harsch on war-time Berlin, 
Mr. Murrow on war-time London,—these are books by Americans, 
and books that only Americans could have written, but they are 
not “American books” in the sense given to the term by the 
customer, the attendant and the author of this article. “ American 
books ” are books about America and especially, or almost exclu- 
sively, fiction about America. In no country is the contemporary 
national iife studied more thoroughly, candidly, objectively, 
courageously, irreverently by non-fiction writers than in America, 
but few books of this class are published here. The two “ Middle- 
town” volumes are striking exceptions to this rule, but they 
prove it. The organisation of agriculture in California—that must 
be studied here in The Grapes of Wrath, not in Mr. Carey 
McWilliams’s Factories in the Field. Mr. Rosten’s studies of 
the Washington correspondents and of Hollywood are unknown 
here, although Mr. Ross’s Hyman Kaplan has many admirers 
among New Yorker readers—and Mr. Rosten is also Mr. Ross. 
An American book is an American novel, and not merely an 
American novel, but in most cases a long and serious American 
novel. It is from fiction that the English reader gets his impres- 
sion of America (after the movies, and of course a long way after). 
The dangers of the uncritical acceptance of information from such 
a source are obvious, but I think that American fiction, if taken 
in frequent and random doses, will give a juster impression of 
American than English fiction does of English life. It is less 
confined in class, regional, linguistic and literary conventions. It 
is far more contemporary. It is less coloured by a powerful 
tradition of classical fiction, foreign and domestic. 
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It is too often assumed in America and_ perhaps 
in Britain that a “socially significant” picture of American 
life in American fiction is anovelty. It is true that the 
age of Mark Twain and W. D. Howells and even the age 
of Edith Wharton and (the American) Winston Churchill 
was in many ways an “ Age of Innocence.” But it was a deliberate 
choice on the part of these authors, more a choice of language 
than of theme, which did not prevent their telling us a great deal 
about American life and giving about as good and just a picture 
of it as the most linguistically frank and socially conscious of the 
moderns. After all, Ethan Frome is a classical statement of the 
case against life in rural New England, written long before Mr. 
Eugene O’Neill had delighted the young and startled their elders 
with Desire Under the Elms. Mr. Winston Churchill’s Coniston 
is a better political novel than most modern Marxian theses, and 
Jack London’s prophetic study of fascism, The Iron Heel, like 
his account of fishing life round San Francisco Bay, is both good 
reading and sound tendentious teaching! Even for gloom, the 
modern rural novelists have nothing on Mr. Hamlin Garland 
or the late Ed Howe, while Miss Cather’s My Antonia gives 
a more amiable, more convincing and more readable picture of 
pioneering in Nebraska than do the grimmer moderns, and 
Miss Ruth Suckow makes Iowa full of human interest, with 
murder, rape or even financial ruin to high-light her 
heroines. 

In one department of American fiction there has been an 
improvement in veracity. The historical novel that now wins its 
readers by the tens or even hundreds of thousands is more candid, 
more scholarly, more objective than it was a generation ago. Even 
Gone With the Wind would have been thought scandalous round 
1900—especially in Atlanta—for it shows that not all the villains 
of Reconstruction were “ Dam’ yankees” and not all Southern 
belles were either sweet or pure. One recent (and successful) 
American novel of the revolutionary period had a Tory for a 
hero, i.e., a loyalist, and the time may come when a Southerner 
who supported the Union will be the hero of a novel written 
in Charleston. It has not come yet. 

Whatever may be the case with the South in historical 
fiction, the South in contemporary fiction is very different 
from the South of 1900 fiction and _ fictional _ history. 
If the old romantic view of the South as composed of 
magnolias, mammies, colonels and crinolines survives outside the 
whisky advertisements in The New Yorker, it is not the fault 
of Messrs. Faulkner, Caldwell, O’Donnell, Basso and the other 
members of the naked-and-sordid truth school. Even less grim 
pictures like those of Miss Ellen Glasgow’s Virginia are far 
removed from the sweetness and artificial light of Thomas Nelson 
Page a generation ago. And from the decaying plantations of 
Mr. Faulkner’s Mississippi to Mr. Stribling’s boomtime Birming- 
ham (Alabama), there is no great distance in time and space— 
and both are unlike the Old South Idylls of the romantics. If 
you can’t quite believe in Mr. Faulkner’s morbid aviators or in 
Mr. Erskine Caldwell’s pathological share-croppers, you can’t 
quite disbelieve in them either. At any rate, you get a firm 
conviction that a lot has happened in the South since Appomattox. 
It is possible to read many English novels in which nothing seems 
to have happened since the early railroads and the Oxford Move- 
ment first disturbed the world of Jane Austen. 

There is another region of America of which the reasonably 
well-read English reader has a traditional picture in his mind. 
But New England has changed from the days of Emerson and 
Little Women! It is no longer rural, Puritan, adventurously- 
minded ; it is urban, Catholic, intellectually timid. This new 
New England is less well represented in fiction than is the New 
South. Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s New England, whether seen as 
tragedy or comedy, is behind him. Bridgeport and Fall River 
and East Hartford still await their chronicler. But the English 
reader has at least the chance of learning avhat makes the upper 
layers of the older stocks tick in the wcrks of Mr. Marquand. 
He does get some of the feeling that a spiritual frontier has been 
crossed that strikes the sensitive traveller somewhere beyond 
Westport (Connecticut), the same sense of having entered a new 
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world on entering Boston’s South Station that used to strike the 
traveller who had passed in a night from the Gare de Lyon to 
the St. Charles station in Marseilles. Yet the reader may not 
gather that there is a little more energy in the old Brahminical 
caste than there is shown in Messrs. Apley and Pulham and he 
is almost certain to ignore the fact that the majority of the 
inhabitants of Boston don’t care to whom the Cabots, Lowells, 
Saltonstalls and Sedgwicks chose to speak. In other regions, there 
is almost too much evidence of social change and racial conflict. 
The Chicago Irish of Mr. Dooley’s day seem to have gone down- 
hill in everything but economic status in the works of Mr. Farrell. 

There can be few regions, or classes, or problems on which 
light (or gloom) is not thrown by current American fiction—and 
that fiction, even in these days, can be found here, on the shelves 
of circulating-libraries, on the counters of the book-shops, in all 
kinds of cheap editions, reaching even the heights of the six- 
pennies. In the best of his books, Mr. Lewis has given a word 
to the English as well as the American language, and Babbitt 
is only one of half a dozen vigorously painted pictures of the 
American scene we owe to the first American Nobel prizeman. 
Miss Dawn Powell’s business-men on the make, Mr. John 
O’Hara’s emotionally bankrupt heroes in Pennsylvania or Holly- 
wood, the solemn treatises of less entertaining writers—there 
seems to be a market for all of them. While there are scores of 
important American non-fiction books that have never been pub- 
lished here, there seem to be few novels of any merit or notoriety 
that do not find English publishers and, presumably, readers. What 
is the value of the picture of America that the common reader gets 
from this mass of material? It is great, since it is so varied, so 
uninhibited. But it tends to have one fault ; it is too pessimistic, 
too debunking. The reaction of the American intelligentsia against 
the complacency of ihe Coolidge era was violent. “ Knock, not 
boost,” was the battle-cry of the young writer. The tradition 
has survived its usefulness in fiction which now gives an 
inadequate impression of the energy and optimism of the 
American people. Perhaps the German under-estimate of America 
has this for one of its sources. If it has, the Germans—and we— 
should remember that the greatest and most national American 
work of fiction is still Huckleberry Finn. 


COUPONS AND CONSCIENCE 


By WILLIAMSON WILLIAMS 

AM never quite sure whether Felicity is an exception or a 
I type; I fancy a type But in her attitude to the war there 
is ‘a dichotomy, or a touch of schizophrenia, or something. In 
the greater things she is magnificent. She combines somehow 
part-time first-aid work and part-time A.F.S. duty with the 
manifold normal tasks of the day, and she would carry on with 
either without an extra beat of the pulse through a worse blitz that 
Hitler has inflicted on us yet. But when it comes to coupons 
something in her goes blank. 

“Why shouldn’t I take an extra couple of gallons if the garage 
will give it me?” she persists, uniformly attractive in her 
obduracy. “It doesn’t increase total consumption. They must 
have got someone else’s coupons who isn’t using them. No more 
can be sold by and large (I particularly dislike that meaningless 
phrase) than the petroleum people issue coupons for, and they 
expect all the coupons they issue to be used.” 

In vain do I urge that the one object of the Petroleum Depart- 
ment is to keep down consumption, that every gallon that can be 
saved ought to be saved, above all, when the whole immense 
output of the Dutch Indies has been lost; that certain people 
are allowed a supplementary ration for special defined purposes, 
and that it ought to be a point of honour not to secure a drop 
from any any coupons are unused, that 
saved and so much achieved towards relieving 
shipping and winning: the war. I can be, when I like, both 
eloquent and persuasive, but no persuasion can make headway 
against Felicity’s indomitable but quite disarming inconsequence. 
Even if I did persuade her over petrol, she would never link up 


more source ; if is so 


much petrol 


the principle with clothes. 
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“I must have some more shoes,” she protests. “You wouldn’t 
have me go barefoot, would you? And you know-perfectly well 
that Juliet is bedridden, poor thing, and doesn’t need half her 
coupons. Why on earth shouldn’t she let me have some? She 
is enutled to 66 and so am I. That makes 132 between us. 
It I use some of hers it will still be only 132, won’t it? What's 
wrong with that, then? ” 

“Two things,” I begin patiently to explain again. “What 
are clothes rationed for at all? Obviously to keep down the 
demand for them, so that labour can be diverted from the clothing- 
industries to war-work that’s far more important at the moment, 
and so that more money may be available for war-savings. 
And what is the demand to be kept down to? Not, obviously, 
to any fixed point, but to as low as it can reasonably be got. The 
Board of Trade takes the view that 66 coupons, laid out according 
te the coupon-values it has drawn up, will give every able- 
bodied man and woman and child as much as they need, and 
ten months’ working seems to show the Board is right. But 
people who are not able-bodied, or can’t use all their coupons 
for financial reasons—old-age pensioners, for example—will have 
some left over. That means so much less demand on the 


clothing-industries and so much more labour available for 
towards 


essential war-work—so many more steps therefore 
winning the war.” 
“I don’t agree,” Felicity persists. “The Board of Trade 


issued so many million coupons altogether and expected them 
all to be used. What does it matter who uses them, so long as 
not more than the full total is used by everyone put together— 
and it can’t be? Anyway, you said two things were wrong with 
my point of view and you’ve only told me one of them.” 

“The other, of course, is the question of common fairness. 
One effect of rationing is to put everyone on the same level. 
Not quite on the same level in the case of clothes, I agree, 
because though amount is limited, quality isn’t. You can spend 
as much as you iike on a coat or a dress or a blouse or whatever 
it is women buy. Still it’s a step in the right direction, if 
share-and-share-alike is the right direction in war-time, as I 
feel very sure it is. But you aren’t content with share-and-share- 
alike. You insist on having all your own share and a bit of 
someone else’s as well. Is that really playing the game? Suppose 
everyone did the same thing. The spectacle of some forty-odd 
million people each trying to get more than her (or his) due 
allowance in the middle of a life-and-death war doesn’t seem 
to me very edifying. Do you think it is? ” 

“Well, of course, if you put it like that. 
don’t see Ne 

And I know she never will. What I don’t know, as I say, is 
whether she is an exception or a type. 


MICHAEL AND LUCIFER 


I STAND victorious at Creation’s brink, 

My Father’s Will being now accomplishéd. 
Is it not well, to watch a foul Thing sink 
From deep to shuddering deep of infamies, 
While I am free—this Evil being sped— 

To sheathe the sword, and ride to Paradise? 


Why do I, Michael, think on the Beginning?— 

It is a long ride to my Father’s Home, 

Where, rank on rank, the Hierarchies stood 

When first the challenge sounded with his sinning. 

It is a long ride truly.... If I come 

The great-winged Seraphim will know me not, 

Who am grown grey, and splashed with Dragon’s blood, 
And my celestial radiancy forgot. 


All the same, I 





Since I have missed one heart’s beat of the Gloria, 
I am aware of that which men call, Pity— 

The mortal ache no triumph can allay. 

How brightly was his scaléd armour worn! 

How lightly rose his crest to meet the morn, 

When we were brethren in our Father's City! 


Mary-Apair MACDONALD. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


[ is strange that the British Press and public should not have 
I taken a more lively interest in the trials now being held at 
Riom. All State trials serve as a warning of the mutability of 
human fortune, the abuse of power and the danger of allowing 
the judiciary to become subservient to the executive. But the 
Riom trials have an interest more immediate and more practical 
than any cautionary tale. They suggest that it is in fact im- 
possible to fix the responsibility for a national disaster upon 
any single group of individuals, and that defeatism is a disease 
which permeates the whole body politic and stretches back 
beyond the childhood of any given generation. Léon Blum was 
correct in saying that the trials were an indictment of the French 
Republic itself. A disaster 
1940 cannot be mitigated by 
generals into a provincial court-room, nor 
when we shot Admiral Byng) do the public derive from 
any lasting solace for the mortification 
may 


as tremendous as the surrender of 
few politicians and 
as we ourselves learnt 


herding a 


in 1757 
the slaughter of scapegoats 
There are other lessons which the Riom 
They may prove that the Vichy Government is a 


of defeat. trials 
teach us. 
fraudulent, vindictive, 
of trapped men. They 
ly cunning and ingenious, are 
as were their fathers. And 
opinion, although both doped and muzzled, remains suffici 


terrified, and therefore dangerous, huddle 
prove that Nazis, although 
as devoid of political insight 
French public 
ently 


may the 


infinite 


they may prove that 


conscious and conscientious to deter Vichy from adding insults 
to the injury which they have already done to the honour and 
good name of France 

. * * * 


Nobody who has not lived in Germany during the frivolous but 
tragic interlude between 1918-1939 can appreciate the effect on 
German opinion of the “war-guilt clause” embodied in 
Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles. That clause, which forms 
the prelude to the Reparation chapter, was in fact inserted, not 
as an indictment of Germany policy, but as a device whereby 
the payment of reparation might be made to appear as com- 


pensation for deliberate damage rather than as an indemnity 
imposed upon a_ beaten’ enemy. It was subsequently 
exploited in order to convince the German people that 
the Treaty was not merely a Carthaginian Peace forced 
upon a victim who had just been stabbed in the back 
by Jews and Freemasons, but also a moral judgement im- 


posed by the victors upon the history of the past. No other 
item in the Treaty ate so deeply into the German conscience, 
and it was in fact an error on the part of the Paris Conference 
to have included, in what should have been a firm settlement of 
peace, opinions on ethics and politics which they wer: not com- 
petent, or even asked, to express. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Herr Hitler, who was well aware of the pangs of doubt 
caused to the German people by the war-guilt clause of 1918, 
should have determined that his own dire responsibility for the 
war of 1939 should be obscured by every possible means. He is 
searching with increasing ingenuity for an alibi. It is not enough 
for him to assure his people day in and day out that the Second 
German War was forced upon a gentle and pacific Germany 
by the imperialist emotions of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark 
and the rest. It is essential for him to manufacture external as 
well as internal evidence, and to prove that the whole situation 
of 1939 was created by the warmongering of Great Britain, who 
had tricked and bullied her associates into leaping upon Germany 
in the dark. It was Hitler, therefore, who insisted that Daladier, 
Reynaud and the rest should be publicly tried and publicly 
condemned for having dragged France into the war owing to 
their that arch-warmonger, Mr. Chamberlain. 
* * * * 


subservience to 
Marshal Pétain found himself in a most awkward position. 
On the one hand he was anxious to do everything possible to 
obey the Fiihrer and to carry out the policy of collaboration in 
the spirit of Montoire. On the other hand he knew that no 
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court of justice, however obedient, would dare to proclaim that 
Mr. Chamberlain rather than Hitler was the true begetter of 
the Second German War. To insist upon such a verdict would 
not only prove to posterity his abject subservience to the Fuhrer, 
but would outrage that clear sense of history which illumines the 
French mind. He sought, therefore, to evade the instructions 
given him from Berlin by all manner of expedients. He first 
instituted a “ Tribunal of Political Justice” under the chairman- 
ship, not of any judge, but of Peretti de la Rocca, a former and 
somewhat moth-eaten member (I regret to record) of the French 
diplomatic service. The accused were condemned in the vaguest 
of terms and sentenced to confinement in an inaccessible fortress 
in the Pyrenees. It is evident that the Marshal hoped by this 
administrative device to satisfy Berlin without compromising the 
French judiciary or outraging French opinion. He did not satisfy 
Berlin. Herr Hitler insisted, with veiled menaces, upon a public 
trial. And he also insisted that the main indictment against the 
accused should be that they had dragged France into war against 
Germany in obedience to orders from London. Hitherto 
the Vichy Government have managed to evade this demand. 
They have not raised the question of war-responsibility, but have 
concentrated upon the accusation that those in power allowed 
France to enter the war when she was militarily unprepared. 
* * * * 

Even under this limited heading Marshal Pétain finds himself 
in a most awkward position. He was himself Vice-President of 
the Supreme War Council from 1920 to 1930, and retained his 
membership of that Council until the capitulation. He had been 
made Inspector of Aerial Defence in 1931 and had been Minister 
of War in the Doumergue Cabinet of 1934. It is difficult, there- 
for him to dissociate himself from those whom he is 
accusing. Moreover, some ‘of his published statements prove 
that he was wholly unaware of the true conditions of modern 
warfare. It was Pétain who publicly asserted that tanks and 
aeroplanes could be of no offensive importance and who decried 
General de Gaulle’s theories of mobile warfare as “ unsound.” 
It was he who shared the responsibility for rejecting Pierre Cot’s 
demands for a 100 per cent. increase in the French Air Force, 
and who asserted that it was unnecessary to fortify Sedan since 
no mechanised army could pass through the Ardennes. It is 
thus not surprising that he should regard the Riom trials with 
personal apprehension, and that he should have _ instructed 
Monsieur Caous, the President, to hold most of the sittings in 
secret. Moreover, the reports printed in the French papers, or 
permitted on the Paris wireless, are meagre and tendentious in 
the extreme. When Gamelin refused to speak, and exclaimed, 
“My higher duty is to keep silent,” the Paris wireless attacked 
him for obscurantism. When Daladier asserted that Germany, 
and Germany alone, was responsible for this war, Monsieur 
Dieudonné, on the Paris radio, summarised his evidence as 
follows: “The full particulars given by the State Attorney should 
have stopped M. Daladier from arguing. But he continued to 
quibble until the President adjourned the sitting.” The farce 
of Riom may prove a protracted farce, but already the Germans 
are showing impatience. The Berlin wireless has found it 
necessary to “unmask” the desire of the Vichy Government 
“to leave aside the crucial point at issue namely, how the 
leading French politicians could allow themselves to be thrust 
by England into a war for which not the slightest reason could 
be found.” Warnings are issued that unless France will consent 
to release herself from “the influence of the warmongers, Jews 
and Freemasons,” and render Riom a “final purification of the 
atmosphere,” then the policy of collaboration must be regarded 
as having failed and France will find herself “ excluded from the 
benefits of the New Order.” In other words, the French people 
will, like the Greek people, be starved to death. Will Vichy 
surrender to these menaces and help Hitler to find an alibi? 
It is this question which renders the Riom trials so fascinating 
a subject for observation. 


fore, 
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OPERA 


** Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann.’’ At the Strand Theatre. 
which is described 


Kirsta’s Tales 


producer, after 


A MORE accurate title for this entertainment, 
as “a fantastical opera-ballet,’ would be George 
of Hoffmann after Offenbach. For the modern 
the manner of modern producers, has taken Offenbach’s material 
and refashioned it according to his own ideas. 

Poor Offenbach comes very badly out of the affair. Not only 
is he personally made the villain of the piece, but the whole 
structure and style of his one serious composition is pulled out 
of shape and disfigured by the addition of music from La Belle 
Héléne. Now, whatever rank we may accord to Tales of 
Hoffmann, it must be allowed that it is dramatically an excep- 
tionally well-constructed work, and that its music is consistent 
and generally charming in character. The composer took great 
pains about this essay in a vein more serious than that of his 
ninety opéra bouffes, and he knew perfectly well that the style 
which suited burlesque wis a different one from that required 
for opéra comique—a difference which seems to have escaped 
Mr. Kirsta. 

Of the musical side of the performance there is little to be said. 
Mr. Susskind conducts it well ia that his tempi sound right and 
he gets the orchestra to play rhythmically. If only he could get 
the singers to sing! I happened on a performance at which the 
“ alternate ” cast appeared, and it has never been my misfortune 
to hear worse singing at a professional operatic performance. 
No amount of ballet, no tricks of production or clever ideas 
about scenery can make up for the lack of good singing in an 
opera of this kind, and one cannot help regretting that the 
energy and expense that have gone towards spoiling a good work 
had not been directed to engaging half a dozen good singers and 
getting them to play it “ straight.” DyNeELEY HUSSEY. 


THE THEATRE 


At the Haymarket. 


‘ 


«The Doctor's Dilemma.” 
SEEING this play again after a lapse of years one is inclined to 
apply to its author Colenso’s final epitaph on Dubedat—* Clever 
brute!” Not content with attacking the medical profession and 
using ridicule in order to do so, the author complicates matters 
by involving his doctors in the problem attaching to the position 
of the artist in society. Of course, the real attack on the medicos 
resides more in the preface than in the play, and the six 
specimens which adorn the stage are neither less nor more recog- 
nisable than they were when the play was first written. 

True, we still have with us the types who suggested Walpole, 
B. B. Blenkinsop and the rest; but their days are now more 
surely numbered. The second world war has made State medical 
services a near and practical possibility, while the increasing con- 
centration on preventive rather than curative health work puts 
some of Shaw’s contentions in a different, and often a more vivid, 
light. 

In any case, the major interest of the play is in what is to be 
done with Dubedat ; he and none other is the central figure round 
whom the medicos perform their antics. Dubedat is in a position 
assailable only by death ; but it is not for him to pursue “ con- 
clusions infinite of easy ways to die.” He has tuberculosis, and 
the conclusions are left to his doctors. From his impregnable 
fortress he watches the useless gestures and the pompous pontifi- 
cations with an absolute calm. Nobody but Shaw could have 
made him so absolutely likeable and, for all his caddishness, the 
only character in the play who can inspire a measure of faith. 
Cyril Cusack’s interpretation of this part is probably the best yet 
given. 

Colenso—Dubedat’s basic but impotent enemy, for he can do 
no better than kill him at second-hand—is a more enigmatic 
character. In this production Frank Allenby’s interpretation of 
the part is extremely interesting and, to my mind, very effective. 
All the other doctors (with the exception of Schutzmacher, of 
whom more anon) are in one degree or another carciatures: 
indeed, B. B. has clearly got the better of Shaw’s affections and 
carried him slap-bang into the rightful preserves of Dickens. 
But Colenso is different ; his pet theory is as silly (or as sensible, 
whichever you perfer) as the pet theories of the rest of his 
colleagues ; but he is a man in the round, which they are not. 
He can love, after his fashion, and in his final scene with Mrs. 
Dubedat he reveals an intellectual grasp of the situation which 
is only matched by that which her husband’s death has created 
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in Mrs. Dubedat herself. Mr. Allenby has therefore treated 
Colenso seriously, even to the point of underplaying the part, 
sometimes to an astonishing degree of self-effacement. In so 
doing he has not avoided the danger of losing the balance which 
Colenso alone can give to the personal story, but he has, on the 
other hand, put the play in a new perspective not ill-adapted to 
the present times. 

The whims of history, however, afe responsible for the 
astonishing impact of Schutzmacher on this play today. His 
speech on the relation between the Jew and the Englishman com- 
pletely dominates the Star and Garter scene in a way which Shaw 
himself can hardly have intended or foreseen. Charles Goldner 
gives a really remarkable rendering of this speech, which now 
carries with it all the overtones of persecution and flight which 
have for ten years vibrated terribly in the European air. It is a 
curicus phenomenon, because the words themselves are not 
impassioned or even dramatic. But the absolute and ineluctable 
sense of solitude is there. 

The play is lavishly and effectively mounted in the best period 
style (Michael Relph’s consulting-room set is a masterpiece) and 
the production by Irene Hentschel is excellent. Out of the large 
and competent cast one is bound, in addition to those already 
mentioned, to record one’s delight in watching Austin Trevor’s 
field-day in the part of B. B., and George Relph’s impeccable 
study of the impoverished Blenkinsop. 

Finally, there is Vivien Leigh, who flowers into splendid vitality 
in. the last act, and whose breath-taking entrance, clad in all her 
finery, after Dubedat’s death, carries out to perfection the author’s 
Stage direction. Basi. WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


—‘* Mobile Engineers.”’ 
For future 


** What a Man.”’ At the London Pavilion. 
Generally released. ——‘** Listen to Britain.’’ 
release. 

Tue charm of Mr. W. C. Fields has always lain in his extrava- 

gant exploitation of the more mundane crookeries, or in his 

whimsical embellishment of the routines of everyday living. 

What a Man largely deprives him of the domestic properties 

upon which his craft depends, and in their place he is provided 

with a most impressive cast of supporting comedians. Here is 

Margaret Dumont, Leon Errol and Franklyn Pangborn, all con- 

tributing to an outrageous plot of the fashionable “film within 

a film” variety. The story—if it can thus be described—is of 

Fields’ attempt to sell producer Pangborn an outrageous scenario 

which we see take visible shape as it is read by the incredulous 

and protesting impresario. The script is an extravanganza which 
buries the jokes under an elaborate structure of impossibilities, 
and there is little or no opportunity for the ponderous method 
of Fields’ madness. The world of fantasy is not for Fields— 

a creature of the saloon, and the pool-room. 

Mobile Engineers, this week’s Ministry of Information film, 
is good propaganda. Unambitious in conception and production 
style, it does (in spite of the somewhat forced humour of the 
commentary) draw a stimulating picture of the mobile groups 
of specialised engineers who go from factory to factory to assist 
local workers and trainees to increase their output. The 
“ Mobiles ” of the film are very human characters, and the high 
level of their craftsmanship comes across clearly ; but most im- 
portant of all is the publicising of the fact that the Government 
has sufficient sense of the need for a revolution in our industrial 
organisation to set up these mobile squads. This is the kind 
of film which, by providing a good example, encourages people 
to put their shoulders to the wheel. Much more elaborate 
in style and treatment is an expensive Crown Film Unit pro- 
duction called Listen to Britain, which will not encourage anyone 
to do anything at all. It sets out to assemble a varied collection 
of characteristic British sounds ranging from a piano recital at a 
National Gallery lunchtime concert to the clatter of a falling 
railway signal, and to illustrate the skifully constructed jigsaw 
with an appropriate (and beautifully photographed) set of visual 
images. This is an aesthetic enough conception in all 
conscience, but by the time Humphrey Jennings has done with it 
it has become the rarest piece of fiddling since the days of 
Nero. It will be a disa8ter if this film is sent overseas. One 
shudders to imagine the effect upon our Allies should they learn 
that an official British film-making unit can find time these days 
to contemplate the current sights and sounds of Britain as if the 
country were some curious kind of museum exhibit, or a figment 
of the romantic imagination of Mass Observation. 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


*“ BRACED AND COMPACT?” 


S1r,—The majority of your readers must have been roused and shaken 
by your leading article “ Braced and Compact?” The sternness of 
its tone and the forthrightness of its language are what are called for 
today as never before in our history. It has rightly been said that 
the nation will win whose morale outlasts that of its opponents. What 
has gone wrong with our morale?—for that is the central question. 
It is not braced and it is not compact. Our inherent thoughtlessness 
and selfishness are much to blame, but the following facts are 
indubitable : 

Many of us have lost faith in the judgement and courage of our 
leaders. We have lost faith in their judgement because so many of 
their public statements have matched very badly with events. To 
give but one example: months ago we were told by our supreme 
leaders and their spokesmen that German war production had reached 
its peak. At the time that statement made no sense to the average 
citizen. Events have proved the judgement of our leaders to be wrong, 
in this matter as in many others, and that is very bad for the morale 
of the people. We have lost faith in our leaders’ courage because 
there have been ail too many signs of an infirmity of purpose ; too 
many changes of Ministers which seem to have been changes without 
object, or at any rate without effect ; a passing of laws, but an evident 
lack of courage in enforcing them against, for example, racketeers, 
strikers and slackers ; a want of courage in failing to force us to face 
the grim and gruesome facts of our situation, and in failing to disci- 
pline us to a way of life to match that situation ; and one final sign 
of infirmity of purpose, the weakness of our aggressive efforts against 
the common enemy. We have shown by our bombing attacks and 
by our raids that we are not impotent to harm the enemy, but so 
spasmodic have these attacks been and so widely spaced that when we 
are told about one now we shrug our shoulders and say: “ Another 
publicity stunt.” Think of the bracing effect on public morale of a 
steady run of aggressive actions, like the recent raid on the French 
coast or the attack on the Renault works—done, well done, announced, 
but not talked to death, as have been most of our past efforts. 

We are needing to be braced and disciplined to meet the awful 
struggle ahead, but smooth words, sugar-coatings on the bitter pills we 
have to swallow, a lack of ruthlessness in punishing offences against 
our war effort and in casting out inefficiency wherever it is found, and 
a want of the aggressive spirit all round, these are making us slack, 
indifferent and cynital. It is bad for morale, too, that men and women 
have to sit about in their works and twiddle their fingers at one time 
and are driven to the last gasp at other times, and there is appalling 
evidence of this. In a word, as you suggest, we should not need the 
enemy to bomb us into a warlike spirit. Our leaders, by their precepts 
and by their acts, should instil that into us, in place of the present 
feeling of frustration so many of us have.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. LYALt. 

The Hazels, Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket Wood, Herts. 


Sm,—Your powerful indictment of the spirit of lassitude which 
appears to be settling upon the people is timely. That spirit apparently 
mystifies you. If you lived in a great industrial centre, as I do, you 
would be mystified no longer. 

The whole explanation, as I and thousands of others see it, is the 
inequality of sacrifice—many people doing extraordinarily well out of 
the war, while thousands are feeling the pinch every day of their lives. 

The stories one hears of pre-war nonentities suddenly hoisted into 
positions, with salaries they could never hope to approach but for war- 
time conditions, and given control over men who know exactly how 
incompetent are such individuals, are having a very bad effect on all 
who hear them. Only this week I was told of a youngster, with 
influential backing, who is now being paid £1,500 a year in a job 
which would be overpaid any time at £500. Stories like this get 
around works, with the inevitable effect. But it is not only such 
instances that are causing dissatisfaction, Boys and men on war work 
are making huge wages, and have money enough to indulge in all the 
expensive methods of living—and there are still plenty of ways of 
doing so—while salaried workers are in very many cases struggling 
along on their pre-war pay, yet having to meet all the extra costs 
which war-time entails. 

One big firm has steadily declined applications for increases of pay 
by the lower-salaried members of their establishment, yet, so far as 
they are allowed to get away with it, they are spending big sums on 
things which might well wait until after the war. Their wage people’s 
interests are, of course, watched by the Unions, and the firm has been 
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THE EDITOR 


compelled to pay the increases demanded. It is well known to the 
hard-pushed salaried employees that the firm’s actual profits were never 
so big as they are now. Does this sort of thing make a man burn 
with patriotic zeal? The assertion in some quarters that “we are all 
suffering ” is as absurd as it is baseless, and until “equality of sacri- 
fice” is given real meaning the spirit of lassitude which you rightly 
deplore will not only continue, but will become more and more 
pronounced. LOoKER-ON. 


Sir,—In your splendid appeal for a “braced and compact” nation 
you say: “Yet everywhere the right spirit burns, though damped 
down by some unexplained frustration.” May I venture to offer one 
“explanation” where women are concerned? Women feel frustrated 
because in practice there is a sex-bar, which relegates them to be 
classed, industrially, politically, and administratively, as second-grade 
men. 

Destroy that dam of prejudice, and see how great will be the force 
of women-power released!—Yours faithfully, Mary MILLAR. 

27 The Promenade, Cheltenham. 


S1r,—I have read with great gratitude your article in the issue of 
March 6th entitled “ Braced and Compact?” It is one of the best 
that we have had in The Spectator for a long time, and any remarks 
of mine will only serve to underline the note that is implicit throughout. 

Day after lay, almost ad nauseam, our leaders are reminding us of 
the greatness of our resources, Our man-power, our material wealth, 
our munitions and our “ big battalions,” and all that despite the fact 
that this war once again has proved that God is not always on the 
side of these battalions. On the other hand we have been hearing 
less and less of the spiritual issues and demands of the war. We have 
almost forgotten in our emphasis on material needs that in the end 
“the things which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” Have we not to recapture our sense of 
proportion ? 

As things are, it would seem as if materialism has eaten so deeply 
into the soul of our people that despite the sacrifices of our fighting 
men we are blind to these things. The result is that “racketeers, 
coupon-swindlers, and food-hoarders ” flourish, and on all hands there 
is an insatiable scramble after big wages and the desire to get some- 
thing out of the State. Do we not need first to repent of all this 
rottenness and then by faith and sacrifice prove our dedication to the 
Cause which God has given us. If our leaders will only speak less 
of these lesser things and more of the eternal, England will respond 
and in a strength not her own stand “ braced and compact” to meet 
the critical months ahead.—Yours faithfully, 

The Vicarage, Bromley, Kent. W. H. Murray WALTON. 


Sir,—Your leading article on the present spiritual sickness of this 
country during the greatest crisis in her history is certainly a candid 
statement of fact. But are the causes so mysterious and the reasons 
so obscure? 

There are too many people alive today who remember the million 
dead in the last war, the idealistic promises of a world fit for heroes 
which were not kept, and the long years of unemployment for millions 
and the disillusionment and starvation that came with it. There are 
too many miners alive today who remember that a million of their 
n:en and families were starved for nearly a year when they were 
fighting against a reduction of their meagre wages. And there are 
too many people who are aware of the fact that the pre-war policies 
of this country in international affairs were those of co-operation with 
the anti-social forces in Europe and Asia, of appeasement towards 
Japan against China, and friendship with the Nazis against Russia. 
Indeed, it is not so long ago that Hitler and Mussolini were the 
darlings of our upper classes. 

All these things belong to the past, but have not been forgotten. 
The soul of our people is sound and they will fight like heroes for a 
cause in which they believe. The basis of your article is the assump- 
tion that we are all of one family which is being attacked, and that 
if there are differences between rich and poor they are not so impor- 
tant in view of the great danger facing both. But most human beings 
dc not accept a philosophical-idealist conception of life, and it is 
absurd in any case to suggest that only a few are making money out 
of the war. You will not find it easy to convince a workman earning 
£4 a week and having weekly deductions for Income Tax purposes 
that his position is comparable to that of his employer earning ten 
times his salary. 

Only a complete overhauling of our social organisation on a collecti- 
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vist basis and an attempt to materialise our ideals now, will give the 

common man the feeling that he will not be cheated after this war as 

h: was after the last.—Yours, &c., J. DEANER. 
68 Bethune Road, N. 16. 


S1R,—Your article “ Braced and Compact? ” I feel requires an answer. 
I suppose the real reply is that the country is fed up with the war. 
However, I wish to reply as one of the “ morbid cynicism of youth ” 
class to which the writer refers. Anyway, what I have to say may 
indicate why things are as they appear to be. 

For some years before the war I became increasingly ashamed to 
belong to this nation. I have read much history and was ashamed 
of much of that too, but I became more and more discouraged at 
the complete lack of interest people displayed about things such as 
government, dishonesty, the awful products of education and many 
other things. Gradually I saw that man (I only know that of this 
country) just was not noble or great or hardworking or clever. Mostly 
he seemed to be a brainless idiot who had no desire to iearn and who 
expected government to do everything for him; who complained 
bitterly about taxes and conditions but stirred no finger to try and 
make things better. 

During the past year, when one thing has gone after another 
through what I can only realise as the brainless idiocy I mentioned 
before, I have come to the bitter conclusion that I had indeed been 
thoroughly led up the garden over the greatness of England. No 
wonder America has despised us. It seems to me that hypocrisy is 
the matter with this country. No doubt the people in Malaya did not 
help us against the Japanese. Of course they would not. We were 
just as much invaders as they, and while our occupation may have 
been better than the Japanese will be, we were an alien race. It 
applies to so many places, and the attitude I cannot stand is the 
dishonest way we say it is entirely for their good. Who gets the large 
profits? Who consumes the goods? We do We no doubt do 
confer some benefits, but we confer disease and labour troubles also 
and we arouse the jealousy of other nations with the result that 
twice in 30 years the best of the country is thrown away. The 
wicked waste of 1914-18 is being repeated. The goodness in man is 
merely a thin veneer of good manners and education, which soon 
vanishes wher. scratched. 

Of course this is the attitude of a woman whe sees what she was 
created for reduced to dust and ashes. After four years of marriage 
not only do I see our future ruined but I know now that I will 
never be responsible for bringing another life into this world to be 
killed or widowed in another twenty years’ time. I think other 
people are beginning to realise a few of these things now and that is 
why the country’s temper and spirit is not what it was. 

No government can be trusted, and its successors are not bound by 
its promises. The cruel harshness towards those who are unfortunate, 
handed out under the cloak of national generosity; the wicked way 
our money and lives have been squandered; our homes destroyed and 
happiness ruined; the enormous amount of dishonesty, crime and 
black-market operations; the utter incompetence displayed in the 
army; the way certain sections of the community still live in luxury; 
all these and more are the causes of our present low spirit. As usual 
things are done half-heartedly and too late. I do not consider that to 
be a joke as some do. Women are torn away from home, and yet 
hundreds and hundreds of men are still engaged in silly unnecessary 
pursuits such as the Stock Exchange in the City alone. 

There has been much loose talk about people living in luxury, 
but many still do. What right has anyone to buy expensive meals 
or clothes ; stay at expensive hotels, keep maids and chauffeurs and 
be able to go abroad like Lady Diana Cooper when her husband went 
to Singapore? Plenty of other people have husbands and children 
far away and cannot see them. Those who skimp and save only 
have their rations of certain things based on their present con- 
sumption and careless and extravagant people score all along the line. 
I am thinking of coal particularly. The trouble of course i: that 
the vast majority feel that the war is being run by a clique and that 
is why there is so much dissatisfaction. It is not “our war.” As a 
charwoman said the other day, “too many of them have got friends 
and relations and money over there in Germany.” I think, as you say, 
the root of the trouble is the absence of faith in the destiny and 
worth of this country. 

Another side of the question is the insulting attitude of the B.B.C. 
with regard to news and programmes. We are treated as if we 
were as half-baked as the authorities appear to be and as if our 
intelligence were mil. The programmes are too awful to describe, 
and whereas once I quite liked dance music, now I would gladly 
wring the necks of every band and crooner in the country. Our lives 
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are drab and unhappy and the least we ask is beautiful music. 

In conclusion, though we may in the end win the war satisfactorily, 
someone must soon start the first volume of the “ Decline and Fall 
of the British Empire.” No nation can stand two disastrous wars 
without very serious results and we were sick enough before the war 
started. What parents are taken in now? What wife sees her husband 
go to his death for his country without seeing that the whole sorry tale 
will be repeated in years to come’ as it has been ©» the past? Each 
succeeding generation has been urged to lay down its life for its 
children’s freedom and those children were never free from war. 
I think it is only fair to say that Germany seems to be having trouble 
over its morale as well, judging from Goebbels’ recent appeal. If the 
wars had been 4o years apart instead of 20 it might have been different. 
ishis :s scrappy and incomplete but I am afraid I have not ume for 
revision and feel I have left much out. Anyway, it may show what 
the misdeeds of our parents have done to their children. The sins 
of omission are coming home thick and fast.—Yours faithfully, 

16 The Highlands, Ricksmansworth, Herts. W. R. TARR (Mrs.) 


[From a great number of other letters on this subject we select the 
following points.] 

Your article on page 223 of your issue of the 6th instant on the 
subject “ Braced and Compact? ” was excellent and much needed, and 
I am glad to say was read in our parish church here on Sunday at 
morning and afternoon services, being Lstened to with rapt attention 
by all at the services. It would be well if other parishes followed the 
example. The “ hungry sheep” did look up and were abundantly fed 
with the meal your stirring article afforded them. 

“ Gooayers,” Holywell, St. Ives, Hunts. CORNWALL S. BAILy. 

I do not believe that defeats in themselves are the real trouble, 
The feeling of most people known to me is rather that the whole war 
has got to that stage where it is assaulting a very weak spot in our 
spiritual composition ; and this I can only express by the rather 
dreadful phrase that it is becoming a bore. To think of all the 
braveries and miseries involved, and the terrific issues at stake, and 
yet, while reaiising that, to have to struggle against a sense of staleness 
and boredom is quite dreadful, and I fancy that therefore most of us 
feel a litth ashamed of ourselves. But there it is, and the deadly 
sameness of the nine o'clock news every night is a daily assault on this 
particular frayed nerve. 

No one but a fool wants news which will harm our cause 
to be known, and no one was more horrified than the ordinary 
man when the news of radio-location was announced. But the censor- 
ship clamps under its blanket half the details which have power to 
stimulate imagination. We do not even know what regiments are 
fighting in Libya and Burma and Java. There must be glorious 
tales to tell about the deliveries to Russia, but we are never told them, 
And to a private citizen who emphatically wants no news which it 
might be harmful to announce, it is really very hard to attach the 
right and deadly meaning to shipping losses when we have absolutely 
no knowledge of what these losses are, and none of such execution 
which is done to the submarines and aircraft as cause them. 

Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. ROGER LLoyp. 


The bulk of the people of this country (i.e., munition, factory, 
transport and mine workers) know anid feel that sense of urgency, but 
there is a feeling of frustration amongst them born of muddle-headed 
leadership. Moving amongst many types of workers I find a fatalism 
predominating which has been brought about by the self-interest dis- 
played by their immediate superiors. A local instance will add empha- 
sis to this point. This week-end a certain factory engaged on Govern- 
ment work steod off a purtion of its workers on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning, in order that they might exhibit ample evi- 
dence of their industry on Saturday afternoon when Government in- 
spectors were scheduled to visit the works, No doubt the inspectors 
found the factory to be a real hive of industry, but what effect had 
this “stunt” on the workers? R,. H. Wiisy. 

“ Stoneyhurst,” Dearden Street, Ossett, Yorks. 

In your timely artigle under the above title in your March 6th 
issue, the question is asked why Russia’s need calls forth such a 
response among our own people, and it is suggested that the main 
reason is the belief that no one there is in a position to grow richer 
through the war. While heartily endorsing the suggestion, I want to 
put forward another that goes still deeper: I believe the magnetic 
power of Russia over our working class lies in their belief that in 
Russia the country belongs to the working class, while here in 
England they themselves are hardly more than serfs. After years of 
mingling with men and women of the working class, I do not 
remember meeting one working man holding a contrary opinion. 

11 Hazel Crescent, Reading. H. W. HAzLEHurstT. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


$1r,—I have been waiting in the hope that someone might raise the 
obvious question which arises from Mr. Jacks’s plan. If it is essential 
to the welfare of Public Schools that they should be allowed to develop 
their character and preserve their traditions free of interference from 
the State, why should not this benefit be extended to day schools, 
both Secondary and Elementary? Why should not the governors of a 
Grammar School and the managers of an Elementary School enjoy 
the same rights of freedom and independence? In other words, why 
should not education be removed altogether from the tainted atmo- 
sphere of politics, the Board of Education abolished, and its functions 
taken over by an autonomous Institute of Education, with powers 
analogous to those of the Law Society, Trinity House and the British 
Medical Association? The duty of the State would then be confined 
to the provision and maintenance of school buildings and equipment 
(by the Ministry of Works) and the payment of teachers (by the 
Treasury). 

If the answer is that the Public Schools have their own income 
and endowments, and do not receive financial assistance from the 
State, then it means that true freedom in education in this country rests 
upon a property qualification.—Yours faithfully, 

(Rev.) W. E. J. LInGFIeE.p. 

St. Barnabas Vicarage, Rainbow Hill, Worcester. 


Sir,—Mr. Bruce has made a very sensible suggestion in advocating 
filling the public schools with the best brains in the country by a 
process of elimination which would be irrespective of the social or 
financial status of the parents. There is no doubt as to the ultimate 
benefit that such a system would render to the country. 

When education is considered in our post-war reconstruction plan 
many of us will be interested to see how far the then prevailing 
Government will move in this direction of equal opportunity for all. 

It seems to me that successive Governments during the past 40 
years have been reluctant to lay at the feet of the nation the full 
educational facilities to which it is surely entitled. Some have suggested 
that a higher educational standard would further complicate our labour 
problems. 

Certain it would be that had reforms been instituted earlier fewer 
people today would be reading the News of the World and more 
reading The Spectator. 

How refreshing it would be to hear that Eton (founded originally 
for the education of poor boys) had at last abandoned its traditional 
policy of accepting entries on the day of birth of a son of a son! 

A. B.S. 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA 


Sirn,—The extremely interesting article by Sir Walford Selby in your 
issue of March 6th stresses the key position Austria held, and may 
hold again when this war is over, in the organisation of the Danube 
basin. I am far from the wish to quarrel with the views of our 
former Minister, who was well known while in Vienna for his great 
sympathy with all things Austrian ; but just because I agree with his 
estimate of Austria’s importance, I feel it necessary to correct what is, 
in my opinion, a misleading impression given by one of his paragraphs. 

When the Nazis arrived, I was in Vienna myself. I had spent some 
years there in trying to understand the ideas and feelings of the 
Austrian people in all walks of life. And I cannot agree that the 
excitement and enthusiasm which was apparent everywhere in the 
streets in the first few days after Hitler’s coup were caused simply by 
the deliberate intermingling of the “ paid riff-raff of the town” with 
the crowds or the threats of the Gestapo. I am convinced that large 
sections of the Austrian population did welcome the Germans—the 
others naturally enough stayed at home—and I do not think one need 
look far for the reasons. The Austrians were desperate. Their country 
had been in an impossible economic and helpless international situation 
ever since the Peace Treaties. In spite of this the Social-Democratic 
Government of Vienna made a heroic effort to create by peaceful 
means a ne'v and more hopeful life for the working population. Its 
achievements were the admiration of liberal and progressive people 
all over the world. The enemies of the Social-Democrats never forgave 
this, and when the world crisis hit the precarious economic structure 
of Austria with full violence in the early thirties, they were quick to 
seize their advantage. Unemployment, ruin and degradation on a 
scale most people in England can hardly conceive were caused by 
that crisis. The Social-Democrats were defeated by trickery, cannon 
and the hangman’s noose, the working people robbed of most of their 
organisations and liberties. The crisis continued, and [little or nothing 
was done to alleviate unemployment, the central problem. It was 
hardly to be wondered at that the humiliated and hungry masses 
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felt the pull of the Nazi movement which was creating work for all, 
and reasserting national pride—though by means and for ends which 
the vast machine of propaganda was careful to conceal—in the great 
sister-country across the frontier. Nevertheless, the Austrians as a 
whole remained true to the'r old allegiances, and the first Nazi putsch 
was a failure. They waited for a turn of the tide, for a sign from the 
democratic Western Powers. The sign never came. Schuschnigg 
himself is said to have observed that all the help he received from 
the West was a couple of kindly leading artic’es each year, Schuschnigg 
was even double-crossed by the Power which had intrigued so vigor- 
cusly to bring about the defeat of the Social-Democrats—Fascist 
Italy. But the Government he headed, the people in whose name 
he spoke, cannot escape the major share in responsib.lity for the final 
collapse. To the last moment capital was obstinately resisting the 
minimum restitution of rights labour demanded, even though that 
capital was largely represented by Jews who had all to lose by a Nazi 
victory. Is it a matter for surprise in such circumstances that the 
arguments of anti-semit'sm found increasing favour in Austrian ears? 
It is true that at the last moment an attempt was made to heal the 
breach between the left-wing workers’ organisations and the Govern- 
ment ; it is true, as Sir Walford Selby says, that the majority entitled 
to vote in the country would have stood behind the Government to 
defend their independence, wh’ch the ruling classes in the blindness 
of property had done so much to undermine, if a plebiscite had been 
held. More honour to them ; but the gesture was made too late to 
be effective, and when the Nazis decided to settle things their own 
way, the accummlated resentment of years was still unassuaged and 
mixed with the natural relief at che ending of uncertainty to cause— 
under clever German stage-management of the’r own troops’ arrival— 
just that enthusiasm every witness has recorded. It is also true 
that the enthusiasm seemed rapidly to cool, when the Austrian people 
began to realise what they had let themselves in for. They were 
sorry: but were they to blame? It is possible that the Indian people 
will also be sorry, after the event, if the pattern of history in our time 
persists. JOHN LEHMANN. 
601 Carrington House, Hertford Street, W. 1. 


MONEY IN RUSSIA 


S1R,—In nis article on “Money in Russia,” Mr. Leon Kiril says, 
“He cannot draw an income from rent, royalties, &c.” In the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Pamphlet No. 375 of 
December, 1941, it is written: 

“ The late Maxim Gorki made a fortune out of book royalties, 
and no voice was raised against such an accumulation of wealth 
by an individual.” 

Is it not then the case that fortunes can be made out of royalties, 
as indeed they are made by professional men out of their earnings?— 
I am, yours faithfully, A. G. FULLER. 

Penkill Castle, Girvan, Ayrshire, 


ENTERTAINING THE ARMY 


S1r,—My family and I are more than thankful to see a letter in your 
issue of 6th inst. deprecating the low quality of B.B.C. entertainments 
for the Forces, especially as the correspondent is a member of the 
Forces himself. 

We civilians have for a long time past shared his view, and are often 
ashamed at the coarse language and indecent jokes that pass for 
humour, not only in the Forces programmes, but also in those of the 
Home service. 

Do the authorities really think that the majority of our men want 
this kind of thing? Those who have to listen time and again to what 
your correspondent rightly describes as poison can hardly fail to have 
their taste and moral standards lowered. This is not the way to keep 
up the morale of a nation that is fighting for its life and, as we hke 
to pride ourselves, on the side of what is good. I enclose my card, 
and am, Sir, yours truly, L, GREEN. 

Ealing. 

S.P.C.E. 


Sir,—Before S.P.C.E. goes into recess, may I comment on some of 
“ Janus’s ” ruling in last week’s Spectator? His single damn for the use 
of “ Scotch ” instead of “ Scots or Scottish ” requires qualification—no 
one says “ Scottish broth” ; in certa:n cases “ Scotch” is not merely 
admissible: it is correct. Nor does his “ half-damn” for “ objective ” 
seem to me fully justified: “objective” does not “mean simply 
‘object’”, but an object towards which someone is moving. Lastly, 
if “expectant wife” will “usually ” replace the expression “ expectant 
mother,” I for one prefer :t not to do so, as I do not care to inquire 
when it does not.—Yours, &c., L. B. NAMIER. 
15 Gloucester Walk, London, W. 8. 








THE SPECTATOR, 
NECESSITY OF ATTACK 


Sir,—What a glorious event! The whole nation is brimming over 
with joy at the news of a successful raid by a combined force of our 
men on a small but important enemy post on the north coast of 
Hopefully they ask: “Is this the prelude to further activities 
of a similar description? Is this the end of frustration? ” 

Illingworth, in an illuminating cartoon, designated “Promise of 
Spring,” depicts John Bull gloating over one little daffodil just sprung 
up from the ground with a dejected raven looking down from a 
bough above: the raven, be it remembered, is a very wise bird, and 
he is evidently ruminating on lost opportunities of the past. 

A few months ago Sir Roger Keyes, having trained “ commandos ” 
for just such a purpose, proposed to use them on a series of raids 
against enemy territory—but his offer was refused. It is strange! 

This country is stacked with highly-trained, well-equipped soldiers, 
some of the finest fighting men in the world, who are eating their 
hearts out with ennui and despair at not being allowed to “have a 
go” at the enemy, but are condemned to a defensive role “to protect 
their country.” Yet it is a military axiom that the best defence is 
the offensive. “ L’attaque, toujours l’attaque,” was Napoleon’s maxim, 
and what finer prospect could any genera! want than that spread 
out before him? On the other side of the water, stretching for 
hundreds of miles, is the enemy frontier, lightly held, but covering the 
lands of conquered, oppressed and half-starved peoples who might 
reasonably be expected ‘to welcome and assist, if opportunity offered, 
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France. 


any diversions made} against their oppressors. Does not such a 
situation positively inyite attack? 
Admitted that w:*have not at present got sufficient shipping 


available for the transport of a full-scale army for the invasion of 
France or the Low Countries, yet that does not mean that we cannot 
do the enemy a great deal of harm and upset his arrangements vastly 
more than is generally believed. With such a long frontier, we could 
select our points for attack, sometimes far apart, sometimes close 
together: then we would arrange for a series of raids, most of them 
of a light description like that on Bruneval, but occasionally there 
would be a more determined one with a heavier force. These raids 
would undoubtedly do a good deal of damage, but they would 
certainly have a much greater effect on the enemy psychologically, 
especially if they were made with varying strengths. He would not 
know whether they were being made merely to worry him or to 
search for places where stronger forces could be landed. In any case, 
it would compel him to strengthen his forces along the frontier, 
probably with a good many divisions and many more aircraft, and 
thus it. would draw away strength from the reserves he is building 
up for use in the spring against Russia, or against our army in Libya, 
or the Middle East and Turkey. Above all, it would revitalise our 
men, give them what they are pining for—action, daring, dashing, 
brilliant action. The best training for war is aggressive action against 
the enemy in the field. J. C. RIMINGTON. 


MR. NICOLSON AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Sir,—I read with great interest Mr. Harold Nicolson’s comment on 
Rebecca West’s book Black Lamb and Grey Falcon reviewed in The 
Spectator of February 27th. I thought it an extremely interesting 
analysis of that admirable work on Yugoslavia, in which Miss West 
succeeds in getting to the very core of Yugoslavia. 

In the last paragraph of the article, a slight correction is, however, 
necessary. The sentence: “The vultures today have seized the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Germany, Italy, Bul- 
garia and Rumania have partitioned the country. > is not quite 
accurate. The truth is that Yugoslavia has been partitioned off by 
Germany, Italy, Bulgaria and Hungary, but not by Rumania. 

I should be most grateful if you would kindly make this known to 
your readers.—Yours faithfully, P. YEVTICH (Press Attaché). 

Royal Yugoslav Legation, 195 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7. 


INDIA AND MR. GANDHI 


Sir,—Mr. Gandhi’s views on Civil War in India may shock some of 
your readers, but he has made no secret of his hostility to the 
Moslems for many years, 

Last summer his private secretary, M. Desai, published a life of 
the present President of the National Congress, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad (with a foreword by Mr. Gandhi). Writing of Hindus and 
Moslems Mr. Gandhi is quoted as saying: “If it is to be our lot 
that we must shed each other’s blood, then I say that the sooner 
we do so the better it is for us.” H. S. LAWRENCE. 

Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 


1942 
COUNTRY LIFE 


WE have always been taught to make hay when the sun shines, both 
by farmers and superficial philosophers ; but it now seems that both 
are quite wrong. The agricultural research workers have discovered 
that sunshine destroys the vitamin that is particularly needed by stock, 
though it may manufacture or indeed directly supply other vitamins. 
So it follows that silage, which was once held to be a second best, 
has definite superiorities over the best sun-dried hay. Bottom’s 
verdict that “good hay, sweet hay, has no fellow” no longer holds 
good. Artificially dried grass, on the other hand, keeps its greenery 
and its most essential vitamin. It follows that the silo is not a mere 
concession to our wet climate, but a conserver of qualities that the 
sun may waste. It is almost as wrong (though not yet a crime in 
law) to waste grass, even lawn mowings, as to waste paper. Silos 
are in fact being very rapidly multiplied—on golf courses as on farms— 
and it is found that the cheap paper and wire silo has points of 
superiority over concrete. It may be less porous to wet; and one 
of the standard troubles is that the outer circle of the silage may 
become mouldy, and the difficulty of its separation is great. 
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The Balance 

The other day I ventured to suggest, in opposition to the view 
established by keepers, that the balance of Nature in our well-balanced 
island would be better preserved if stoats were regarded as in some 
aspects friends rather than foes. A day or two later a gardener told 
me this tale. On arriving in the morning, he went straight towards a 
trap he had set over night for the rats that had been attacking his 
stored potatoes. As he approached the place he found two rats lying 
dead in the open. When he reached the trap he found in it not 
a rat but a large stoat. He felt sure that the rats had been killed 
by the stoat. Doubtless the balance is not always nicely kept by 
natural causes: we must shoot pigeons; and the rooks, if excessive 
in number, become a curse; but all conservers should think twice 
before destroying any natural enemy of the rat. 


The Rara Avis 

Was there ever a year when so many unexpected birds were seen 
inland? I heard this week of a bittern being picked up in a wounded 
state in Hampshire, and though the species has been restored to us 
after its almost complete disappearance, it is a rarity in the South, if 
not in Norfolk. Other odd appearances have been oyster-catchers and 
stints in Hertfordshire and less black-backed gulls in a number of 
inland counties. Of the rare duck and of the goosanders on the 
Thames above London many accounts have been published. It is 
perhaps surprising that the channel stops the immigration of so many 
birds ; for instance, that interesting bird, the little bittern, I saw 
many of them, and found two nests close to St. Omer in 1914; and 
very common birds in North France were the golden oriole, the 
hoopoe, the icterine warbler and the serin ; and there is some evidence 
that numbers of woodcock, in spite of their migratory habits, are finally 
arrested at the dunes near Boulogne. Certainly the numbers found 
there are often immense. However, Sussex and Hampshire receive 
a certain sprinkling of such continental birds. 


In the Garden 

An acre of potatoes farmed co-operatively by ten men was planted, 
cultivated and cropped at the cost of no more than eight hours’ work 
per man per year. This detail is recorded in last year’s anmals of 
the County Gardens Produce Committees. These have been brought 
into being by the Ministry of Agriculture with the object of helping 
the home producer to grow, preserve and store more food for himself 
and family. The movement has now spread to almost every county ; 
but there is room for further development. The scheme has been 
admirably thought out and organised, and any village which takes it 
up can became self-supporting and produce its vegetables at the 
minimum cost in money and labour and trouble. Good seed at 4 
cheap price is secured. A number of ancillary activities may flourish 
alongside it, such as the collection of medicinal herbs and of food, such 
as acorns and beechmast for stock. It is to be hoped that local 
organisers in great numbers will put themselves in touch with the 
Central Committee at the Manor House, Little Gaddesden, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts. The scheme has roots in the old English custom 
when each district was responsible for its own food supply. It is 
local in the best sense of the term. Few people realise how little 
labour good crops may need. One of my neighbours, for example, 
cultivates with great success 60 pole of allotment. He is in full-time 
employment in his other profession and has no help. Co-operative 
work further reduces this sum. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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NEW FABER BOOKS 





Young Art and Old Hector 
Morning Tide. 8/6 
Grig 


an irrepressible ironic humour. 
Honeywood File and Diary from a Dustbin. 8/6 
Tragedy at Law 


Death is No Sportsman. 
Judge. Scene—‘On Circuit.’ 


No other Road to Freedom 


7/6 


Greece’s heroic struggle against Italy. 12/6 


The Discipline of Peace 


sophical and social planning have tended toignore. 8/6 

















NEIL GUNN 
The new novel by the author of The Silver Darlings and 


H. B. CRESWELL 
John Grigbloy, a provincial builder, tells his own story with 
By the author of The 


CYRIL HARE 


A new crime novel by the author of Tenant for Death and 
Central figure—a High Court 


LELAND STOWE 


A moving book by one of America’s most famous war 
correspondents who covered The Finnish Campaign, the 
capture of Oslo, the B.E.F. in Norway, Roumania’s fall, and 


K. E. BARLOW 


The permanent condition of politics—the laws of the relation 
of man to his environment in nature, which political, philo- 





Wings: 
An Anthology of Flight 


Nature Abounding 
Edited, with a preface, by 
E. L. GRANT-WATSON 


10s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 
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WHAT A GOOD THING IT IS 
THAT A LITTLE PARKE-DAVIS 
DOES GO A LONG WAY! 
PARKE -DAVIS 
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=A BRIEF ss 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

by Allan Nevins 3/6 net 
*. .. This book is unreservedly recommended as a 
stepping-stone to information which on this side of 
the Atlantic has been too much neglected. .. This 


little history is a remarkable feat of selection and 
-’—Belfast Telegraph 








compression, . 


AMERICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
by Allan Nevins (World To-day Series) 


Illustrated 2/6 net 
* . . . Everyone should read this book. So little is | 
generally known about the nation which interests us 
so much. This littl book offers an absorbing 
account of American policy and personalities. . .” 
—Guardian 


THE STARLIT DOME 


A Study of the Poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley and Keats. 
by G. Wilson Knight 16/- net 
“. .. Here is a critic with an outstanding heart and 
a great love of the Masters, opening up new vistas 
of enjoyment and giving new interpretations to 
poems well known and well loved. . .” 


—World Review 
THE ALERT 
Poems by Wilfrid Gibson 3/6 net 


*. .. Mr. Gibson writes very humanly about his 
second war, poems that are both simple and true. 
I hope they will be widely read by the common 
readers of a poetry-starved world. . .”°—Spectator 


Oxford 





University Press ff 














An Argument from 
the Hausa Bible 


Two letters recently received at the Bible House refer to the 
influence of the Hausa Bible :— 






K 


From Nigeria : 


«We thank God for the Hausa Bible, and from the time of its arrival we 
see a great move forward in the spiritual life of the Church and in the 
increase in the number of Christians.’ 


From a Missionary on Furlough : 


* You may be interested to know that there is a real seeking after God’s 
Word by many of the young men in the tribe we were among. They 
willingly save up what to them is two weeks’ wages, in order to buy a 
Hausa Bible. Although there is no white missionary resident in the district 
while we are away, we are not afraid to leave them, because they have 
God’s living Word.’ 


These things are happening through the circulation of the Hausa 
Bible in Nigeria. How immense, then, must be the power of 
the Book circulated through the world in many tongues! 


Will you share in this work? 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Hardy the Unhappy 


Macmillan. 7s. 





6d.) 


THIS is an excellent book, and if it has one special fault it is 


Thomas Hardy. By Edmund Blunden 


that Mr. Blunden has not obtruded himself sufficiently into it 
He gives a rapid but sufficient survey of the novelist’s birth and 
early life, of the publication of his novels, and he touches, 
although without special emphasis, upon the reception given to 
these by contemporary writers. His last chapter, “ Liber 
Veritatis,” is beautifully written, and implies much more, 
critically, than he has quite cared to put into set terms. The 


book indeed, much more a life of Hardy than an effort at 
criticism and appraisal of this very difficult and almost enigmatic 
artist 

Throughout the book Mr. Blunden’s examination of 


consistently sympathetic. One that he knew and 


1S, 


Hardy 1s 


gathers really 





liked the man, and, to quite a point, admired the author; but 
one also gathers that he is leaving the critical estimation of this 
writer to a later time and another critic Mr. Blunden cites 
briefly some of the criticisms which Hardy’s own time advanced 
upon the novels as they were submitted rhis novelist’s work 
was greatly admired in some quarters, and in others was as 
greatly reprobated. He left a large literary remnant, the bulk of 
which is already disregarded by any but moral and geographical 
antiquarians, and very much of which was heartily disliked 
by a large number of his own contemporaries and fellow- 


writers 

This dislike was too often rationalised as a moral disapproval, 
but in effect his writings were questionable 
because they were the product of the most unhappy mind which 
has adventured into pure literature. There course, many 
unhappy books to be found, but (except perhaps in the case of 
Gissing) it is rare that the writer even of in unhappy 





ind questioned 


ire, of 


these is 


man. It is rare. also that any artistic work bears evidence of 
being the art and craft of a peasant Except for some few 


ballads, there is no peasant poetry, and, except for Hardy, there 
is no peasant prose at all. The fact that this singular writer 
had learned Latin and some Greek did not aid him in the least. 
He was submerged in a peasant ideation—theology, really—and a 
bitter Old Testament feeling charged his blood, his mind 
and his pen. The things he could do to a nice person whom 
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he had himself created or invented were truly dreadful, and the 
humanity which he might have acquired from the classics which 
he studied could not emerge into his work through the plate of 
misery and cruelty which had been indoctrinated into him in his 
youth. 

Hardy was born in 1840, and died in 1928. That is, he lived 
right out of the historic past into our actual modernity. Carlyle 
died when the novelist was forty. Wordsworth was the Laureate 
in his day. The names Thackeray, Darwin, and many others 
which are history for us were names which were the news 
for him and his contemporaries. Between the dates of his birth 
and death he had seen a world disappear and a world struggle 
into being. He had seen the horse supplanted by the engine, 
and, with that, had seen the very death and burial of immemorial 
antiquity itself. The horse, the peasant and the Old Testament 
were all, during his lifetime, abstracted from life, and for 
who were born to these, and loved these, there was really nothing 
to do in life and nowhere to go. Hardy knew only these, and 
loved only these, and was, a disinherited man. 


tnose 


So, 


nd 


Of his poetry, Mr. Biunden says little, and says it cautiously, 


In the preface to one of his books Hardy wrote disagreeing 
gently and courteously with those critics who styled him 
pessimist. Philosophically he is justified in this denial, for 
pessimism is the unavoidable preliminary to both wisdom and 
religion: if one is satisfied with what one is and has, change is 
undesirable and needless, but this dissatisfaction was not Hardy’s 
He was not pessimistic, he wis miserable, and he extended this 
infertile emotion to all who read his books. It is in his poetry 
that this innate, automatic, almost senseless misery is most 
easilv discerned. 

A few years ago this reviewer had occasion to read throug! 


A quantity of it had unhappy love 
given and much 
1ad murder as What- 


the whole of Hardy’s verse. 
as its subject matter, more was 
of the remainder this verse | 


suicide, 


its theme. 


up to 


ot 








ever a man writes in prose can be explained away (as by our 
detective-murder-robber-writers) as just another way of making 
a living, and the reader exonerates the writer from any taint of 
brutality or immorality, but the person who writes misery, 


murder, and suicide in cannot be personally dissociated 


from his work ; he is known as an unhappy soul. 


verse 


JAMES STEPHENS. 


Mr. Maugham and the War 


Strictly Personal. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


I7 is strange to find Mr. Somerset Maugham in the role of a 
more or less orthodox British propagandist. Suetonius himself 
never painted Imperial corruption in more savage detail than Mr. 
Maugham in many of his earlier books. Cowardice in China: 
rape in Malaya ; incest in the South Seas ; adulteries, treacheries, 
murders and suicides of Empire-builders of all kinds—these are 
themes which brought him much notoriety and success in the 


past. Some of his critics said that he was obsessed by corrup- 
tion ; others preferred to regard him as a moralist whose savagery 
was the measure of his indignation. Propaganda by such a man 


might be expected to have a violent and surgical quality Yet 
here we have the tiger with fangs drawn and claws cut—a_ book 
which, with its self-conscious American orientation and its affecta- 
tion of extreme simplicity, reminds me of nothing so much as 
the Dutch child’s account of his last days in Rotterdam (My 
— and I) which recently had a vogue on both sides of the 
Atlantic, 


Mr. Maugham writes, he tells us, chiefly in order to describe 
to his friends in America the experiences which have befallen him 
as a result of the war. He sets out to be simple and personal ; 
he apologises if the story should seem trivial to some ; and per- 
haps all this should be sufficiently disarming. He describes how 
he had to leave his beautiful villa in the south of France, his 
friends, his picturesque assortment of French and Italian servants, 
his pet animals and fruit-trees and even one of his uncompleted 
manuscripts. He describes his escape to England—a filthy and 
extraordinary voyage in an overcrowded collier commandeered 
to take off the British refugees. He describes what he saw of 
the French and British at war, his meetings with French and 
British leaders, and his work for the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion. As France crashes to ruin, he perceives that if men value 
anything more than freedom they will lose their freedom, and 
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that if they value money and comfort more than freedom, 
they will lose their freedom first and the other two afterwards. 

Let no one suppose that Mr. Maugham is not continuously 
interesting. The narrative moves easily along, lit up by the recur- 
rent flashes of characterisation and incident: the young English- 
man who wanted to stay on the Riviera because, as he openly said, 
he was a coward ; the old woman buried at sea, for whom the 
boat stopped, not out of respect, because the danger was too great, 
but for fear that “the poor little corpse would foul our pro- 
peller” ; the woman who thought thai a Ioo-franc up to the 
steward would get her a double ration of food while the rest oi 
the passengers were starving. These incidents, shrewdly and 
sharply told, have the authentic Maugham flavour. It is not what 
is in the book which is disappointing, but what is not there. The 
fundamentals of the story are lacking. It is, I think, the pitfail 
of a cultivated simplicity of style that it tends to reject whatever 
does not easily resolve itself into a simple Shape; and Mr. 
Maugham is simple here to the point of childishness. There are 
moments when one could cry out for this obviously mature and 
powerful mind to grapple with the problem why these things 
were happening as they were, and what future and fate they por- 
tended, not only for Mr. Maugham, but for his American friends 
and the rest of mankind. But that, Mr. Maugham would say, 
was outside the scope of his book. 





JULIAN HAMMERSLEY. 


Winged Words 


Wings—An Anthology of Flight. Edited by H. G. Bryden. (Faber 
and Faber. 8s. 6d. 

A Little Book of Modern Verse. 
and Faber. 3s. 6d. 
Poems from the Forces. 
Routledge. 6s. 
Eight Oxford Poets. 

George Routledge. 


Selected by Anne Ridler. (Faber 


Edited by Keidrych Rhys. (George 
Edited by Michael Meyer and Sidney Keyes. 
2s. 6d 

ANTHOLOGIES should be selective rather than exhaustive ; they 
should have some definite theme, sequence or temporal unity, 
and the selection should bear the stamp of personal predilection. 

Wings—An Anthology of Flight is an admirable anthology of 
prose and verse, full of entertaining, interesting and _ varied 
reading. The contents table is impressive, indeed, formidable. 
There is—as might be hoped—Ezekiel, Milton, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Jules Verne ; but what could Dr. Johnson have said on 
lying? or Thomas Ingoldsby? or Horace Walpole? How did 
Blériot describe his first cross-Channel flight? It is all here 
among fascinating extracts from The Aerial Voyage of Kai 
Kaoos, King of Persia, and from Cyrano de Bergerac. In 1670 
Francesco Lana Terzi wrote: 

“For who sees not, that no City can be secure against attack 
since our [Air]ship may at any time be placed directly over it, 
ind descending down may discharge Souldiers; the same would 
happen to private Houses, and Ships on the Sea - 

It is curious that men should foresee events nearly three 
hundred years ahead so much more accurately than events a 
mere three years distant. From very early times thinkers and 
scientists realised that man’s welfare would be as much imperilled 
as advantaged by the discovery of flight. It is noticeable in 
the later section of the anthology that the imaginative approach 
is more successful than the narrative—although the purely docu- 
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mentary account has its own value and interest—and this can 
best be seen by contrasting the two methods, as in W. J. Turner’s 
Aeroplanes and Jeffery Day’s On the Wings of the Morning. 

An excellent section on balloons and early balloonists includes 
an account of an Equestrian Ascent in Vauxhall Gardens in 1830, 
Rider and horse descended on Bromley Common “ without the 
slightest injury to himself or the pony, who, the moment he felt 
liberated, took advantage of his situation, and enjoyed himself 
most luxuriously among the clover, which he devoured with 
every appearance of a keen appetite, although he had eaten more 
than a pint of beans while in the air.” Another interesting item 
is a sceptical article on Count Zeppelin’s activities from The 
Spectator of July, 1900. The latter part of the book tends 
to poetry and narrative accounts, and here one wishes that the 
editor had been a little more exacting. Too many of the poems 
are hackneyed in sentiment and banal in expression. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot has written an introduction to Mrs. Ridler’s 
book of modern verse, and in defining its aim he implies that 
it should serve’ rather as a chart of contemporary poetry “to 
provide an illustration of the various styles of poetry which are 
generally acknowledged to be ‘modern.’” One rather wishes 
there were an introduction by Mrs. Ridler herself—she must 
know, even better than Mr. Eliot, the motives for her choice. 
The anthology bears the stamp of individuality, but because all 
selections are entirely satisfactory only to the chooser, it would 
be better to stick to the title on the wrapper, A Little Book of 
Modern Verse, rather than that on the title-page, The Little Book 
of Modern Verse. On the whole, the few selections from 
the work of each author are well made; they represent the 
author fairly, but they are not usually the obvious choice. Yeats 
and Hopkins are rightly included in this anthology, and, indeed, 
it is astonishing to see how wide and penetrating their influence 
has been. Hopkins gave to every succeeding poet who wanted 
it a new sense of language, but the time is overdue for this 
influence to be more thoroughly assimilated. Often the imitation 
is too facile. Hopkins developed his medium to suit his par- 
ticular genius, and to give expression to his sincere and not easily 
articulate, passion. Too many of his successors have taken the 
medium ready-made, and clever and adept as they are, use it 
well enough, but they lack that deeper passion, that power 
of attention, that slow-burning and enduring fire. The poets of 
our age tend to be obscure for effect, to choose symbol and 
image for mere whim. So in Dylan Thomas’s After the Funeral 
there is real quality, but the symbols of the fox and the fern add 
nothing because they are unconvincingly used, and give the effect 
—perhaps wrongly—that they have been superimposed on the 
poem. 

Lyrical and musical qualities are very rare among these poets ; 
they seem afraid of taking any guidance from their senses ; they 
are inclined to great solemnity (Charles Madge is portentous with 
his mermaid), and it is too rare a pleasure to come across the 
fresh, invigorating verse of W. R. Rodgers, or the fine lines 
in F. T. Prince’s “ At a Parade.” 

In Poems from the Forces one gets right away from the 
poetry of the intellect. The writers for the most part are 
content with simple themes—absence, death, battles, past 
memories. The poor quality of some poems does not destroy 
the general impression that for the most part they are written 
from the heart to give expression to the mood of the moment 
with a direct unpretentiousness and simplicity. The styles are 
as mixed as the themes from popular song and ballad to sonnet 
and blank verse. Some names stand out, though none in startling 
prominence. Laurence Whistler writes a good ballad, John 
Waller has an individual style, Alan Rook a promising lyrical 
gift, Alun Lewis has real quality in his work, and so has 
Christopher Hasall. This anthology has real merit, but it would 
be much better without the preface by Colonel Elliot or the 
introduction by Keidrych Rhys, which is largely given to airing 
private feuds better conducted through the post than the Press. 

Finally, the Eight Oxford Poets—who would also be better 
without the pompous introduction. Why must poets belong to 
groups or schools which always quarrel with all the other groups 
or schools? One can only suppose it is a form of advertisement: 
“The best products are sold by name.” There is some real 
talent among these eight young poets, however. How much of 
it is enduring is hard to tell since so many young and sensitive 
writers have but a single early poetic flowering, and then take 
to business or journalism—partly through economic pressure, but 
partly because the mood is gone. S. SHANNON. 
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Britain and the Reich 


and Churchill's Britain. By Stephen Laird and 


Walter Graebner. (Batsford. 6s. 


Tuts short book is the record of a dialogue between two 
American correspondents stationed, during the more intensive 
part of the war, respectively in Berlin and London. Intended 
principally for readers in the United Ztates, it is equally informa- 
tive about both capitals. English readers will naturally be 
more interested in the account of what things are like in 
Germany, though they will find that Mr. Laird has made a 
very serious study of conditions in Great Britain. Mr. Graebner’s 
contribution is in rich and racy American, which can be agree- 
ably followed by all who occasionally visit the cinema or read 
the Daily Express. The period covered in Germany is from 
November, 1940, to June, 1941; that in England from the 
beginning of the war. 

Some of the facts recorded and the advice based upon them 
are not new; in particular the view that “if the R.A.F., instead 
of sending 100 bombers over Berlin one night, and then follow- 
ing it two weeks later with 85 bombers, sent five or even two 
planes every night, the effect would be much better.” The 
reason, as Mr. Shirer has also told us, is that Germans are forced 
to go into shelters during a raid, and the shelters are bad. The 
R.A.F. bombing of Germany, Mr. Laird considers, has not 
affected the Hitler war machine, even in the Ruhr. British 
versions of the bombing were regarded in Berlin as “very in- 
accurate and very exaggerated,” and the fires reported to have 
been seen blazing 50 or 100 miles away were “dummy fires set 
up by the Germans in their fake installations.” There is a 
“Phoney Berlin with false streets, monuments, factories and 
railways about five minutes’ flying time in the Hamburg direc- 
tion.” A hit on the Schlesischer Bahnhof in this imitation 
city, he believes, led to the British report that the real one 
had been put out of action—a claim which did great damage to 
our reputation for veracity. On the German side, the Wehrmacht 
communiqués are regarded as accurate, claims made by the Navy 
must be halved, and “the Luftwaffe reports are just not believed 
at all.” 

Comparisons between general living conditions in Germany 
and Britain are much in our favour; “the beer and tobacco 
situation is far better here,” for example ; not to speak of soap, 
clothing, boots, tinned fruit and other things. The German 
people blame neither the British nor Hitler; “they just blame 
the war.” They have, however, accepted, and seem fairly con- 
tent with, “a dull diet,” mainly of potatoes and bread. Taxation 
of the higher incomes is less than here, whereas the poor pay far 
more; there is little approach to social justice, but a certain 
sense of social security at a fairly low level. 

The answer to “Who runs Germany? ” is given in one word, 
and the generals who have been so much front-paged in the 
London Press of late are duly passed in review. In the welter 
of graft and racketeering, German “kultur” has sadly declined. 
Only for the technicians are university standards maintained 
at the former levels; those of physicians and teachers, for 
example, have “gone way down.” These pages are among the 
most intaresting because the progressive intellectual stultifica- 
tion of the German people has not been sufficiently grasped in 
this country. Yet one of the biggest problems of the post-war 
settlement will be whether Germans can be re-educated before 
they are re-indoctrinated. I have not given Mr. Graebner, 
who, after all, fills perhaps a third of the book, the break 
he deserves. But this is because most will agree with his thought- 
ful conclusions as he treads, to us, familiar ground. 
BERNARD FOLEY. 
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A Christian Peace 


The Foundations of Peace. By the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Spottiswoode. 2s. 6d.) 

IF this statesmanlike little book had no other merit it would 
serve to dispel decisively the idea that a Christian peace must be 
something in the nature of a laissez-faire peace. “ Without hard 
thinking,” says Dr. Matthews, in his first chapter, “and a resolute 
turning away from sentimental illusions, we shall fail,” and he 
keeps his feet on that solid ground throughout. One other 
sentence is fundamental: “He [the Christian] has, further, the 
great advantage of possessing a definite conception of the mean- 
ing of progress; for him it is no vague term; it means the 
advance towards a social condition in which the precepts and 
example of Christ are the accepted norm of human intercourse.” 
In the light of those two doctrines, what is to be done about 
Germany? On certain points the Dean neither entertains nor 
tolerates any self-deception. Though the form of a dictated 
peace may be avoided, in substance it will be nothing else— 
and, he might have added, can be nothing else. The victors will 
determine Germany’s immediate, and unless their statesmanship 
breaks down, ultimate destiny of Germany. He is critical of the 
League of Nations, but looks for salvation none the less to League 
principles, in particular to effective combination against aggres- 
sion. Disarmament of Germany there must be as a temporary 
measure, but that offers no permanent solution. The Dean dis- 
cusses the practical aspects of an International Police Force, 
particularly an international air force, with considerable acumen, 
but while he wisely urges that the supremacy of the air-forces 
of the victorious Great Powers, Britain, the United States, Russia 
and China must be maintained after the war he does not (though 
no doubt he readily would) discuss the financial burden this 
would impose on the victors while the defeated had the cost 
of armaments removed from their budgets. 

So much on the strictly practical side. In his later chapters, 
where the theme is in effect the distinction between vengeance 
and justice, Dr. Matthews moves firmly over treacherous ground. 
“We overcome our enemies only when we have converted them,” 
he affirms, but again he is under no illusion about the difficulty 
of that process. We are not called on to forget. The first 
necessity is that the enemy, in his own interest as well as ours, 
should be stopped in his mad career. “The second stage begins 
when the enemy turns and says ‘I repent.’ Then we/are ready to 
admit him to our fellowship.” An essential addition seems called 
for here. He must not only say “I repent,” but bring forth 
fruits worthy of repentance—as the Dean would no doubt agree. 
We shall have still, as Dr. Matthews points out, to live in a 
world with eighty million Germans, and somehow life with them 
has got to be made possible. Some of them, moreover, “ have 
been drawn to support Leviathan as a better alternative to 
chaos.” If they can be shown that there is a better way still— 
an orderly transition to a free polity—they may be ready to 
respond to the appeal. In his final chapter the Dean displays 
a welcome catholicity. The world obviously needs a super- 
national bond. The best is Christianity, but it is not the only 
one. “All the higher religions have a doctrine of the nature of 
man and his true good which is opposed to materialism and 
greed.” And hand-in-hand with religion should go science, the 
legacy of Greece with the legacy of Galilee. Dr. Matthews even 
pictures “a Catholic Church of Sciences,” a community of workers 
throughout the world with a commonly-accepted purpose, a 
creed and an ethic. A constructive close to a suggestive and 
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stimulating essay in political thought. H. W. H. 
Fiction 

Music in the Park. By F. L. Green. (Michael Joseph. 8s.) 

The Loving Heart. By Elizabeth Inglis-Jones. (Faber. 8s.) 


Spring Offensive. By Herbert Clyde Lewis. (Robert Hale. 7s. 6d.) 
Pillar of the Sky. By Hugh Merrick. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 
In these days of competence plots abound and if plot alone was 
the tide-mark of success most authors would earn handsome 
tributes and all would be well. But can plot, by itself, support 
the entire weight of a novel on its brittle bones? Many authors, 
it would seem, think so. Are ideas enough? Current events, 
catastrophies, war and rumours of war? No, a thousand times! 
We demand both more and less than these: in fact we want 
private paths rather than public highways. Here are four novels, 
each with a plot ; each, in its different way, a fable for the times. 
The authors are all period conscious, well aware of the world’s 
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ACROSS 8. pow destroy so a wenn) 

She had ‘cro ways (2 ds.) 12. He gives us no viol e c | 

- a. = ee ~~ o_— 14. Old medicine rifled. | 

9. it’s made of wan glue 16. You must range these. | 

10. Does it make the chicken sleepy? 18. tree’ Povody 1 elms, that yew- | 

s J 

11. “ Alone she cuts and binds the ree a . 

* (Wordsworth. 19. Eve sang (anag.). Z ? | 

13. Fit for a day’s hunting (3 wds.) 21. The lily obviously can’t make an | 

” is ‘ . ; effort 

14. as onete (anag.). 23. The sailor’s deserted the irrational. 

15. Darling cricketer 26. The girl from No. 19. 

17. “Ist writ in your revenge, That, } 
swoopstake, you will draw both SOLUTION TO 


friend and foe, winner and ———? 
(Shakespeare 

18. Thor’s offspring? 

20. Grammatical mishaps.- 

22. What's in one of these? 

34- This goddess sounds as though she 
expects to be recognised. 

25. He wants 11. 
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. Vibrissae (2 wds.) (4, 8). 


DOWN 


1. Let Sue garden in these. 

2. The girl sounds helpful. 

3. Where to find the studious in 
France? 

4. Old Faithful. 

5. Conversely it makes a fat church- 
yard. 

6. “ Without my 
not at the Zoo. 

7. Eager. 
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cloak ? Certainly 








SOLUTION ON MARCH 27th 


The winner of Crossword No. 
15, Cornwallis Crescent, Bristol, 8. 


155 is Miss E. F. Rashley, 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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COMPANY LIMITED 
FACTS AND FIGURES from the Statement by 
SIR GEORGE TILLEY, r.c.t.1. 


President and Chairman of the Company on the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet for the year ending 
3ist December, 1941. 





FUNDS 
INCOME - 


£117,248,840 
£20,585,003 











INVESTMENTS 


The funds show an increase of £4,859,697. The market 
value of the investments exceeded the price at which 
they stand in the balance sheet. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


In the Ordinary Branch sums assured under new 
policies issued during the year amounted to over 
£9,500,000. Premium income in the Industrial Branch 
exceeded £9,830,000, an increase of £317,000. 


FIRE AND GENERAL 


In these Branches the premium income exceeded 
£1,693,000. 


BONUSES 


In the Ordinary Branch a bonus of £1 per £100 assured 
was declared on policies entitled to participate in full 
profits that become claims by death or maturity during 
1942. 

In the Industrial Branch a bonus has been declared 
on policies, with certain exceptions, effected before 
Ist January, 1935, that become claims by death or 
maturity during 1942. Up to date a total sum of over 
£6,900,000 has been allocated for bonuses to policy- 
holders in this Branch. 

The bonus for 1940 in both branches is continued 
unchanged for claims during 1942. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID 
EXCEED  £155,000,000 
Chief Offices : High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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unease, of the plight of the individual in the general chaos that 
has menaced us for so long. Pride of place is bestowed on 
Music in the Park bescause Mr. Green is in this novel more 
interested in character than in plot. Charles Rennard is a Nazi 
spy, working without conspicuous success in this country, 
employed at the same office is a man named Pelley who has a 
genuine passion for photography. He is a vain, difficult creature, 
and Rennard, determined to make a tool of him, flatters him 
skilfully. In the background is Pelley’s sister, no longer a girl, 
no longer an easy victim. She, too, must be won before her 
brother’s especial talent can be safely exploited. Rennard makes 
the attempt. In doing so, he discovers realities which are deeper 
than material needs and desires. He does not reform or change 
his nature, but he does become conscious of himself as a human 
being, with needs that are personal, private and exclusively his 
own. Mr. Green manages his material with imagination and 
skill. His characters tend to be a little stiff and awkward, as 
though he himself is uncertain of their potentialities. Edith’s 
problem is solved a little too neatly and easily for our satisfaction 
in the end. At times there is a certain vagueness of factual detail 
which weakens the authentic quality of the book as a whole. Mr. 
Green should be on guard against such flaws This novel is a 
considerable advance on his last one. 

Miss Inglis-Jones writes with more assurance. But in spite of 
this we feel her characters are too much the victims of her plot 
There is an artful matter-of-factness about the love affair between 
the youthful Timothy and the charming widow Susan, some 
twenty years older than himself. They marry and are delighted 
with each other ; but notwithstanding the author’s veracious air 
we remain a little dubious. Perhaps the characters are too static? 
Susan too kind and uncritical, Timothy too stupid and shallow to 
They have, of course, their ups and downs, as 
married people must. Susan’s first husband was a widower, a 
Nonconformist teetotal builder with relations. 
Timothy’s people are minor landed gentry, of the type who batten 
on the Jews Miss Inglis-Jones fully understands the various 
implications of such widely differing backgrounds, but as a guard 
against likely, but dangerous, developments Susan is made over- 
complacent, so that she is really lacking in natural curiosity. This 
plausible theme, so full of possibilities, tails off sadly into a death 
by heart failure to enable the future Sir Timothy to go to a young, 
fresher, more suitable but, oddly enough, equally incurious bride. 

Mr. Lewis again offers a plot full of possible excitement. His 
hero, a young American ex-journalist, is in France as a member 
of the B.E.F. Bored with the bogus phase of the war, the young 
man, for want of something better to do, decides to plant sweet- 
pea seeds among the tank traps in No Man’s Land. He obtains 
the seed and makes the expedition. On his way back to the 
British lines next morning he sprains his ankle. It is on this very 
morning the Germans commence their spring offensive. Mr. 
Lewis describes the rival bombardments with a great deal of 
verve. But a hero such as he presents might very well be a 
madman, a genius or a poet. Alas, no! He is the very dullest 
of all American types, the conventional small town college youth. 
Bores in literature have potentialities quite unsuspected by Mr. 
Lewis. The youth gets a shrapnel wound and is later bayoneted 
by a fear-crazed German soldier. While he is waiting for death 
he reviews his past. After exploring many of the paths which 
may have led to his present plight, he discovers too late the bitter 
moral: economic conditions, not glamour, are responsible for his 
fate. Mr. Lewis has certain tiresome tricks of technique which 
he overworks. Surely it cannot have been strictly essential for 
the plot’s sake to make all the characters either dull or stupid? 

Mr. Merrick’s first novel is over long. Except for a few para- 
graphs his prologue might very well have been scrapped. But he 
handles adventurous narrative with ability. He obviously knows 
a great deal about mountains and mountaineering, of which he 
writes with freshness and enthusiasm. His novel moves from the 
Lake District to Europe, and by way of India to Thibet, 
where his hero discovers a peak (he has long suspected its 
existence) which is higher than Everest. He also finds an earthly 
Paradise and falls in love with a young German woman whose 
life he has saved. She in turn saves his by nursing him 
through a dangerous illness. But their happiness is of short 
duration for death, in the shape of an accident, claims her. Most 
of the novel is made credibly exciting, but the characterisation is 
not very convincing. If Mr. Merrick’s ambition had been more 
modest he would have achieved a greater success. 

JoHN Hampson. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Witn the approach of April the City is reminded that the Budget 
is looming ahead, but nobody is likely to get unduly worried 
about Sir Kingsley Wood’s plans this year. There are now so 
many other factors, some plus and some minus, in the invest- 
ment equation. What is commonly termed weight of money is 
a powerful influence in favour of rising security values, which 
has already demonstrated its ability to counter anything but the 
most disconcerting war news as a general influence on the market 
trend. War news itself seems to be playing a secondary role, 
either in reinforcing weight of money when the news is: thought 
to be good, or braking the rise, or bringing a temporary relapse 
when the news appears to be bad. 

Then, again, there are specific influences on security values 
which now outweigh Budget changes. It is obvious, for example, 
that the Government’s belated decision to tune up the nation’s 
life to the needs of the war situation, which will be implemented 
in the main outside the Budget scheme, is going to affect the 
earnings of many industries. I do not expect the ordinary 
investor to watch these developments very closely and devote 
ever-much time to trimming his sails to the ever-changing winds. 


HOME RAILWAY PROSPECTS 

My hopeful view of the home railway dividend prospect is 
strengthened by the chairmen’s speeches at the annual meetings, 
It is now made clear beyond any doubt, not merely that the 
railway directorates have decided to regard war damage liability 
as “essentially a post-war problem,” but that it is not intended 
to make any substantial transfers during the war 
against any liabilities under this head that may accrue. This 
obviously means that the dividend rates recently announced for 
1941 can be regarded as safe for the currency of the rental 
agreement, i.e., for the duration of the war, and one year after. 

One may also read into the speeches that the post-war prospect, 
which is perhaps the source of most worry to many potential 
buyers of railway stocks, is less discouraging than the pessimists 
suggest. For one thing, the railways’ “standard revenue” has 
been “noted” in the war-time agreement, which also provides 
that before the end of control time will be given for the necessary 
adjustment of charges to expenses. Sir Thomas Royden, chair- 
man of the L.M.S., also refers to obligations assumed by the 
Government, which may provide some recompense after the war 
for the retention by the Government of “a substantial propor- 
tion” of railway profits during the war. Here, by the way, is 
official confirmation of the view I put forward a fortnight ago 
that last year’s met revenue was much above the rental figure, 
leaving a substantial surplus for the Government. Against this 
background home rail junior stocks such as L.M.S. ordinary at 
18 and L.N.E.R. second preference at 19} look absurdly under- 
valued by comparison with the general run of industrial ordinary 
shares. Yields of anything from to to 123 per cent. are 
ridiculously high in relation to the risks. 
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LIFE INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


These are difficult days for life insurance companies, especially 
on the investment and valuation side. Interest rates are being 
steadily screwed down, and the net yield is brought still lower 
by rising taxation. It is not surprising, in the circumstances, 
that most of the life companies have been compelled to cut their 
dividend rates. Among them is the Pearl, which presents, 
nevertheless, a distinctly satisfactory set of accounts for 194I. 
This office, which transacts a large volume of industrial assurance 
among the wage-earning classes, actually succeeded in increasing 
its new business last year, and premium income in both life 
departments was above that of 1940. In his statement accompany- 
ing the accounts, Sir George Tilley points out that the company 
has invested over £184 millions in Government loans since the 
war began. He also discloses that the balance-sheet figure is 
exceeded by the market value of the company’s Stock Exchange 
investments, so that the investment reserve funds of £6,450,000 
are free reserves. Like all other companies, the Pearl has suffered 
a decline in net interest earnings, which has now gone so far 
as to lead the board to strengthen the vaiuation reserves by 
reducing the assumed rate to 2} per cent., while in the indus- 
trial branch a lower rate has been used for the valuation of paid- 
up policies. Even on this more stringent basis total surpluses 
in the life fund amount to £3,149,000. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


COMPANY MEETING 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


THE chairman’s speech at annual and special general meetings of 
stockholders, Wednesday, March 11th, 1942: 
ACCOUNTS 

With regard to the accounts, the net revenue for the year amounted 
to £6,931,767, of which £ 6,670,603 is our fixed annual payment under 
the revised financial arrangement with H.M. Government, to which I 
shall refer later. The balance of £261,164 represents, subject to minor 
adjustments, the net income from sources not coming within the 

scope of the fixed payment. The balance brought forward from last 
year amounted to £289,129, and after allowing for an appropriation 
of £250,000 to the contingency fund it is proposed that a dividend 
of £2 10s. be paid on the consolidated ordinary stock for the half- 
year to December 31st last, making £4 per cent. for the year. 

In present circumstances we thought it prudent to make this allo- 
cation of £250,000 to the contingency fund, which now amounts to 
£4,069,095. 

The item in respect of superannuation and provident funds in the 
palance-sheet shows an increase of £7,710,005 over the previous year, 
but this is largely a bookkeeping transaction, as the reserve tor super- 
annuation and pensions has declined by £7,184,719. 

The only other item upon which I need comment is the increase 
of £5,604,851 in the miscellaneous accounts on the liabilities side of 
the balance-sheet, which is due to transactions arising out of the 
Railway Control Agreement in connection with arrears of main- 
tenance, &c. 

REVISION OF FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH H.M. GOVERNMENT 

When I addressed you last year I told you of the intimation which 
had been given to us by the Government that in their view some 
modification of the financial arrangements then in operation would 
be necessary on account of the war damage compensation proposals 
of the Government. The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
specch shoruly after our meeting also referred to the desire of the 
Exchequer to avert further increases in railway rates and fares with a 
view to checking the upward movement in prices which the Govern- 
ment were anxious to stabilise. 

These were ihe new considerations which necessitated a revision 
of the financial arrangements previously agreed, and in the negotia- 
tions which followed the Government indicated their desire that the 
new basis should be a fixed annual payment to the companies and 
the London Passenger Transport Board in lieu of the previous 
arrangement. 

This proposal was readily accepted by the companies, and the only 
point at issue was the amount of the fixed annual payment which 
should be made. 

In representing their views the directors necessarily had regard to 
the national interest in the present emergency; to the damaging 
effect on the earning capacity of the undertakings which the con- 
tingencies of war might bring about and to the post-war position of 
the companies. After taking these and all other factors into con- 
sideration, they decided to accept the Government's final offer of an 
annual payment to the four main line companies and the London 
Passenger Transport Board of £43,000,000 to operate from Decem- 
ber 31st, 1940, for the remaining period of control, which is to be 
continued for a minimum period of one year after the cessation of 
hostilities. Our share of the £43,000,000 is £6,670,603. 

With regard to war damage, the new agreement provides that after 
December 31st, 1940, no charge shall be made in the net revenue 
accounts of any accounting period in respect of war damage and 
cancels the earlier arrangement under which the cost of restoring such 
damage up to a maximum of {10,000,000 in any year was to 
et to revenue expenditure. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


THE nineteenth annual general meeting of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company, held at Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1, on Friday, March 6th, 1942. 

Sir Thomas Royden, Bart., C.H., chairman of the company, presided, 

GOVERNMENT Cowmnot,—Fausicaat AGREEMENT 

In the report before you a brief description is given of the terms of 
the revised financial arrangements with the Government for their use 
of our undertaking. 

We had supposed that the original agreement would be left undis- 
turbed. In this hope and belief we were mistaken, and at our last meeting 
our late chairman told you that we had been notified by the Govern- 
ment of their intention to revise the treatment of the cost of war 
damage as provided for in the original agreement. Then in his Budget 
speech in May the Chancellor announced the Government’s decision 
to deal with the effect that the increasing cost of transport was having 
on price levels, and in June we were advised that as a consequence of 
this decision it would be necessary to revise the financial terms of the 
agreement also. 

I ought, perhaps, to add that the clauses in the first agreement dealing 
with war damage and the provision for the revision of charges were, 
in fact, the proposals the Government itself made in 1939 and were 
an integral part of their scheme for sharing with the companies the 
net revenues during control. 

The Government next told us that as from January Ist, 1941, it was 
proposed to substitute for the existing scheme a guarantee of revenue. 
After much negotiation it was agreed that beginning January Ist, 1941, 
the Government would pay to the four main line companies and the 
L.P.T.B. an annual sum of £43,000,000 to the end of control. This 
payment of a fixed amount was in substitution for the pooling arrange- 
ments. We were further informed that the Government had decided 
that the new war damage scheme was to apply from the beginning of 
control. During negotiation it was made perfectly clear that 
443,000,000 was the maximum that the Government was prepared to 
pay, and in all the circumstances your board, in common with those 
of the other companies and the L.P.T.B., having heard the proposals 
of the Government, agreed to accept them. The payment which we 
shall receive under the new scheme, leaving aside for the moment the 
question of war damage, is a fixed sum of £14,749,698 per annum 
instead of a minimum sum of £13,465,624, the latter carrying with it 
in addition a participation in the net revenue of the Poo! above that 
minimum. In neither case do these amounts include the net revenue 
from our holdings in Irish railways or investments in road transport 
undertakings. ‘The actuaj profit earned by any railway for 1941 is not 
ascertainable, but the L.M.S. amount is certainly substantially greater 
than the amount payable to us under the new agreement. 

The agreerhent further notes the standard revenue of £20,579,930 
which was settled by the Railways Act of 1921, and, to meet the 
changed conditions, provides that, before the end of control, time will 
be given for adjustment of the level of charges. In addition, records 
will continue to be kept of the increased costs due to war conditions, 
and these will enable a close estimate to be made of the true net 
revenue of the controlled undertakings as a whole. These obligations 
of the Government will have an important value after the war. 

Arrangements for providing the cost of making good arrears of 
maintenance and renewals which will accrue during the war have 
been completed and effect given to them. 

The provisions for war damage on the railways are by the new 
agreement brought into line with those affecting other public utility 
undertakings and will in due course be embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The scheme has not been completed, but, broadly, it will 
provide that not more than one-half of the damage will be borne, in 
agreed shares, by the railway undertakings concerned, the balance 
being borne by the Exchequer. It depends on the total amount of the 
damage, as under the original agreement the amount payable by the 
railways was the damage in excess of £10,000,000 per annum. The 
liability falling upon us, whatever it will be, will not be a charge in 
ascertaining net revenue, as Parliament has decded that for all purposes 
it is of a capital nature. In due course proposals for dealing with it will 
be placed before you, but not until the war is over. A provision of 
£300,000 in 1940, £400,000 has been set aside this year to meet war- 
time contingencies generally. 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR 

The result to us of the year’s working is an improvement of the 
net revenue compared with 1940 of £544,000. The portion of this 
in respect of the net revenue accruing under the Government agree- 
ment, after meeting various items not chargeable to the Government 
account, shows an increase of £340,000, and there are gratifying in- 
creases of £172,000 from the Northern Counties Committee and 
£32,000 from road and other transport investments. 

Of this increase of £544,000, the additional provision for war-time 
contingencies which I have mentioned absorbs £100,000, and the 
proposed dividend of ‘2 per cent., compared with 14 per cent. in 1941, 
requires £476,000. 
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